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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 20, 


1871. 





PRICE FIVE CENTS. 








JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
BAN KERS, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSBE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit isened, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 





LOANERS’ BANK | 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
“ Continental Life”’’ Building, 
22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


GA Pas, ooccdccdcbovccdssccsSeeoscesocaues $500,000 
Subject to imcrease tO. ....... sce ecccecceess 1,00,000 





This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 
DEPOSITS, 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive especial attention, 

ce FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS, 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. Wut LMARTS, Vice-President. 





HARVEY FISK. | 
OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 5 Nassau srrexet, N. Y., 


A. 8. HATCH, 


Opposite U. 8. Sub-Treasury. 


We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 


We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 

We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
raiscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 


RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE BY 


S. W HOPKINS & CO., 


71 BROADWAY. 





CALDWELL & CO., 


BANKERS, 
27 Wall St., New York. 





Order for Purchase and Sale of United 
States Securities, Stocks, Bonds and Ameri- 
an Gold promptly executed at the usual 
commission. 

Collections promptly made in all parts 


of the United States and Canada. 


(ae Interest, 4 per cent., 
posits, subject to sight draft. 
78 to 103. 


allowed on de- 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
THE FREEDMAN'S SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 


(Chartered by the Government of the United States.) 
DEPOSITS OVER $3,000,000. 


185 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


SIX PER CENT. interest commences first of each 
month. 

Four per cent. allowed from date of each deposit 
for full number of days, not less than thirty, on sume 
of $50 and upward, withdrawn before January. 


DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES, as safe as Registered 
Bonds, and promptly aveilable in any part of the 
United States, issued, payable on demand, with in 
terest due. 

Accounts strictly private and confidential. 





Deposits payable on demand, with interest due. 


Interest on accounts of certificates paid by check to 
depositors residing out of the city if desired. 


Send for Circular. 


Open daily from 9 A. M. to5p.m., and MONDAYS 
and SATURDAYS from 9 4. M. to 8 P. M. 


JOHN J. ZUILLE, Caehier. 


NEW YORK 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Eighth Ave. cor. Fourteenth st. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on all sums from $5 to $5.00". Deposits 
made on or betore August 1 will draw interest from 
August t, 

Assets, $2,473,303 05, 

Surplus, $200,272 95. 
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S. J.&F. BEEBEE, 
BROKERS, 


IN GOLD, STOCKS & BONDS 


No. 7 NEW STREET, 





FISK & HATCH. 


NEW YORK. 


ADDISON CAMMACK. 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BANKERS. 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 
STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 
SECURITIES, bought and sold on Commission. 


BANKING HOUSE 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 
No. 32 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Cc. J. OBBORN. 











Letters of Credit for travelers, also Commercial 
Credits issued, available throughout the world. 

Bills of Exchange on the Imperial Bank of London, 
National Bank of Scotland, Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land, and all their ranches. 

Di ..8 9..4 Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, San 
Francisco, the West Indica and al) parts of the United 
States. 

Deposit accounts received in either Currency or 
Coin, subject to check at sight, which pass through 
the Clearing-House as if drawn upon any city bank; 
4 per cent. interest allowed on all daily balances; 
Certificates of Deposit issued; Notes, Drafta and 
Coupons collected; advances made on approved col- 
laterals and against merchandise consigned to our 
care. 

Orders executed for Investment Securities and 
Railroad Iron. 

Crews, Hapicut & Co., 
London. 


1i Old Broad street, 





TANNER & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 
ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND 
GOLD EXCHANGES. 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits SUBJECT TO CHECK 
AT SIGHT. 





Buy and sell at current market rates, the FIRST 
MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Interest, payable August and February, in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
United States taxes. Present market quotations, 97% 
a 983¢c. and interest. 

TANNER & CO., 


No. 11 WALL STREET. 
56 107 


_ — —_—— a 


Rail \W Thether yo you wish t to Buy « or Sell 
Road (cHARLES W. HASSLER, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, 
Bonds. 


New York. 62-74 


ST. LOUIS cITy 





SIS. PER CENT GOLD BONDS. 


Twenty Years to run. 


We offer $400,000 at 9x and accrued interest. 


JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 





14 Broad Street 














NEW YORK 
STATE RAILROAD BONDS. 


A First-Class Home Investment. 


FIRST MORTCGACE 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


RONDOUT & OSWEGO 


RAILROAD. 


Principal & Interest Payable in 
Gold. 


Seven per Cent. Semi-Annually. 


ite teeet 


This Road covers 100 miles of the most direct pos- 
sible line, between the Great Lakes and deep water 


| navigation on the Hudson River, the whole line of 


which will be completed and in operation on or be- 
fore Oetober list, 1872, and give a new line of road to 
Lake Ontario and the West, 25 miles shorter than any 
line that can be found. 

It passes through the Cement, Flag-Stoneand Lum 
ber regions of Ulster County, and the rich, agricul- 
tural bottoms of Delaware and Greene Counties, al] 
of which have not heretofore been reached by railroad 
facilities, and from which sections, the formation of 
the country prevents the construction of a competing 
line, 

The 36 miles of road operated for three months is 
already paying net earnings equivalent to 7 per cent. 


gold, on its cost of construction and equipments. 


The issue of Bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of 
COMPLETED ROAD, the coupons payable in goldin 
this city. 


PRICE OF THE BONDS, 90 IN CURRENCY. 


Full particulars of the above may be had of, anc 
the Bonds for gale by 


Edward Haight & Co., 


9 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


a Financial Agents of the R. & O. Company. 





‘MARKET SAVINGS BANK, 


| HENRY R. CONKLIN, 
Secretary, 69-85 


82 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 
Six Per Cent. Interest Allowed. 
bterest Commences on the Ist of each month 


WM. VAN NAME, 
President, 
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INCERSOLL LOCKWOOD, 


Late United States Consul to the Kingdom of Hano- 
ver. Author of ** Transatlantic Souvenirs,” 
Translator of Renan’s ** St. Paul,” etc. 


i. “Count BrisMARCK, THE GREAT PRUSSPAN PRE- 


mien.’ 2. “*NATIONALITY AND Nosmity.”’ 
38. Women's Facss.’ 4. “ BRars,” 
(New Lecture.) 


Although one of the youngest in the lecture-field, 
Mr. Lockwood's success has been most flattering, and 
press-notices, indorsing his rare abilities, have been 
received from all places where he has lectured. The 
following is a sample: 


Ingersoll Lockwood, of New York, is one of the 
most popular lecturersin the country. He has been 
a foreign minister of the government (when only 
twenty-one years old), and is one of the most genial 
apeakers of the present day.—[Evening Mail.]....The 
lecture was interesting; exhibits a wonderful recon- 
diteness in the subject, and presents an array of cu- 
rious facts. Though exhausting the eubject, he did 
not exhaust the audience, which listened to it with 
pleasurable delight.—[N. Y. Herald.]....The lecture 
delivered last evening, before the Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation, by Ingersoll Lockwood, on ‘‘Count Bis- 
marck,”’ was a very fine effort indeed.—[Troy Ex- 

rese.]....A good audience was in attendance at 

weddle Hall, last evening, to listen to Ingersoll 
Lockwood, of New York, on Count Bismarck. Mr. 
Lockwood is a distinct, clear and powerful speaker, 
and showed throughout a perfect familiarity with his 
subject. His presentation of the facts of the Count’s 
life, and estimate of his character, were so well done 
as to make his lecture full of interest and profit.—[Al- 
pany Journal.]....Brilliant and masterly.—[E. 8. 
Journal, White Plains.]....Anexcllent lecturer. An 
eloquent description of the life and ¢haracter of the 
reat Prussian Premier.—(S. 8. Republican.]....Mr. 
ockwood'’s oratorical powers are well known.—, 
{Home Journal.]} 


Terms, $100, with modifications. 








N ILD, CERTAIN, SAFE, EFFICIENT 
It is far the best Cathartic remedy yet discov- 
ered, and at once relieves and invigorates all the vital 
functions, witheut catsing injury to any of them. 
The most complete success has long attended its use 
n many localities, and it is now offered to the general 
i blic with the conviction that it can never fail to 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 
little or no pain; leaves the organs free from irrita 
tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous sys- 
tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, 
bowels, liver. kidneys—of children, and in many diffi- 
culties peculiar to women—it brings prompt relief 
and certain cure. The best physicians recommend 
aud prescribe it; and no person who once wses this 
will Voluntarily return to the use of any other ca- 


t «. 
Sent by ma 


il on receipt of price and postage. 
1 box, $0 25........ Petednese .....Postage 6 cents. 
SB OOGR, BF Bisdcccccccectscseietcn | ™ _—- o 
© Beam deekess. .. ccverehi ” _ 


It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 





THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. RB. 


Is an Air-Line Route from Baltimore and Washington 
to Cincinnati, and is the only line running Puliman’s 
Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through from Washbing- 
ton and Baltimore to Cincinnati without change. 

Louisville in 2944 hours. 

Passengers by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 
choice of routes, either via Columbus or Parkersburg. 

From Cincinnati, take the Louisville and Cincinnati 
Short Line Railroad. 

Avoid all dangerous ferry transfers by crossing the 
great Ohio River Suspension Bridge, and reach Louis- 
ville Sours in advance of all other lines. Save many 
milesin going to Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans. 

The only line running four daily trains from Cin- 
cinnati to Lonisville. 

Silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night, and splen- 
did Smoking Cars, with revolving arm chairs, on day 
trains 

Remember! lower fare by no other route. 

To secure the advantages offered by this great 
through route of Quick Time, Short Distance and ow 
Fare, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati Short Line R. R. 

Get your tickets—No. 87 Washington street, Boston; 
No. 229 Broadway. office New Jersey R. R., foot of 
Cortlandt street, New York; Continental Hotel, 828 
Chestnut street, 44 South Fifth street, and at the depot 
corner Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia; 8. E. 
corner Baltimore and Calvert streets, or at Camden 
Station, Baltimore; 485 Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and at all the principal railroad Offices 


in the t. 
SAM. GILL, 
Genera! Supt., Louisville, Ey. 
HENRY STEFFE, 
Gen. Ticket Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
SIDNEY B. JONES 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Louisville, Ky. 


PROGRESS of DENTISTRY. 


DR. SIGESMOND, Surgeon Dentist to the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, is the inventor of Artificial Teeth 
without piates or clasps. Can be inserted perma- 
uently without extracting any roots. Warranted 
twenty years. The most painfal decayed teeth or 
giumps restored by filling or building up to natural 
enape and color without pain, at 63 East Niuth street, 
near Broadway, late ot Union Square. 65-120. 


“THE BEST JS THE CHEAPEST,” 
STANDARD 














aM ERICAN BILLIARD TABLES 


Being constructed with r 
are used in all tests of aki 


dto scientific accuracy, 
by the best players in the 
country, aud in all firet-clase clubs and hotels, Llus- 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 
gent by mail. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER 


738 BROADWAY, New York City. 


“THE BLEES- 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 


LOCE-STITCH 





ee 


Sewing Machine 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction and 


rapidity of motion. 
Call and examine. Send for circular. 


ents 
wanted. Ag 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 


623 BROADWAY, New York. 





‘NOW FIRS T PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY ! 


GCETHE’S MASTERPIECE, 
Entitled 


Elective Affinities, 


With an Introdnuctien by 
Victoria C. Woodhall. 





Published by 
D. W. NILES, 


Boston, Mass. 
Price $1 50. Sent by mail to any address on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


THE HAIR. 


ZOECOME! 
THE NEW HAIR RESTORATIVE 


Will positively restore luxuriant and healthy grewth 
of HAIR upon the 
BALD HEADED, 


and will prevent the hair from falling out. 

It has No poisonous caustic or irritating ingredient 
whatever. It is as harmless as water, and WHOLLY 
UNLIKE any other reparation for the hair. 

It never fails. ItShas produced a fine growth of hair 
upon those who have been bald for twenty-five years. 
All who have used it, without exception, attest to its 
great merits. 

Persons in New York or Brooklyn wishing to test 
the ZOECOME, can either personally or by note make 
arrangements to have a hair dresser sent to their resi- 
dences and apply it. 





MRS. ELVIRA M. DEPUY, 
64 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn. 





THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


AN 
EXHAUSTIVE ARGUMENT 
AGAINST MARRIAGE LEGISLATION, 


By C. S. JAMES, 


Author of ** Manual of Transcendental Philosophy.” 
For Sale by the Author, post paid, for 25c. 
Address 

Alme, Wis. 15 


_ —<- — en ee - rne ee —- - - —_-- 


A HIsTORY 
OF THE 
NATIONAL WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT, 
FOR TWENTY YEARS, 
With the Proceedings of the Decade Meeting held at 
APOLLO HALL, OCTOBER 2, 1870, 
From 1850 to 1870, 
WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE 
MOVEMENT DURING THE WINTER OF 127], 
IN THE NATIONAL CAPITOL, 
Compiled by 
PAULINA W. DAVIS. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Price 50c. 


A lucid and liberal account of the most important 
political movement of the day.—W. & C.’s W. 
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UST PUBLISHED.—The Primary Synopsis of 

UNIVERSOLOGY and ALWATO (pronounced Ahl- 
wah to.) The new Scientific Universal Language, 
hy STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the 
American Ethnological Society, etc.: author of 
“The Science of Society,’ ‘** Discoveries in Chi 
nese.”’**The Basis Outline of I niversology,”’ etc. 
New York, DION THOMAS, 141 Fulton etreet. 
(ie71.) Price, $1.50. 


GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 


FLORIST, 
821 BROADWAY, 
OVMANER OF TWELFTH STRSK?. 
NEW YOuR., 


eS 








CH Choice Flowers alvays on Hand. ey 





\ eQUALITY A RIGHT OF WOXKAN. 





BY TENNIE C. CLAFLIN. 





The object of the author in presenting this book to 
the public was: 

First, To show that woman has the same human 
rights which men have, 

Second, To point out wherein a condition of servi- 
tude has been involuntarily accepted by women as a 
ubstitute for equality, they in the meantime laboring 
under the delusion that they were adove instead o 
below equality. 

Third, To prove that itis a duty which women owe 
o themselves to become fully individualized persons, 
responsible to themselves and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the future welfare of 
humanity demands of women that they prepare them 
selves to be the mothers of children, who shall be pure 
in body and mind, and that all other considerations of 
life should be made subservient to this their high 
mission as the artists of humanity. 

Fijth, That every child born has the natural right to 
live, and that society is responsible for the condition 
in which he or she is admitted to be a constituent and 
modifying part of itselt. 





rs 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS—-NEW BOOKS. 





We have received copies of two books which fet 
now possess considerable interest for many people. 
They are entitled respectively, ‘* Constitutional 
Equality, a Right of Women,” by Tennie C. Claflin, 
and ** The Origin, Functions and Principles of Gov- 
ernment,’ by Victoria C. Woodhull. e have ex- 
amined these books carefully, not only for the sake 
of the subjects treated of, but because of the discus- 
sion which has been called out in the past few weeks 
about these two remarkable women. 

It would seem as though everything conspired at 
once to bring them and their views before the pub- 
lic. First, the 7ridune paraded them as the cham- 
pion free-lovers by way of attacking its old enemies, 
the woman euffrage women ;then one branch of the 
euilragists atiacked them, while the other wing as 
vehemently upheld them, and lastly they were 
brought bodily before the public in the recent trial. 
These conflicting elements of notoriety were enough 
to have made any one famous for the moment, and 
ought to make their books sell. The chief element 
of curiosity, however, was in the fact that they were 
denounced so bitterly by the 7ridune as free-lovera, 
while they were, on the other hand, indorsed so en- 
thusiastically by a lady so usiverzally respected as 
Mrs. Stanton. Careful examination of their books 
jails to show anything so very startling in the doc- 
trines put forth in them, however distasteful they 
may be tomany. They advance many strong argu- 
ments for giving the women the right to vote, for a 
remoceling of the marriage laws, and, in fact, for 
the general renovating and making over of society. 
Some of these are new, and some not so new, but 
they are very well put, and will be found not unin- 
teresting, even to those who are opposed to the doc- 
trines advocated.—Newark (LN. J.) Register. 


THE ORIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT, 








BY VISTORIA C. WOODHULL. 





This remarkable book, just from the press, contains 
a graphic consolidation of the various principles in- 
volved in government as the guarantee and protection 
to the exercise of human rights. 

Such principles as, from time to time, have been 
enunciated in these columns are here arranged, classi 
fied and applied. A careful consideration of them 


will convince the most skeptical! that our Government, 
though so good, is very far from being perfect. 

Every person who has the future welfare of this 
country at heart should make him or herself familiar 
with the questions treated in this book. No lengthy 
elucidations are entered into; its statements are 
fresh, terse and bold, and make direct appeal to the 
easoning faculties. 

It is an octavo volume of 250 pages, containing the 
picture of the author; is beautifully printed on the 
best quality of tinted paper, and is tastefully and 
substantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 
person’s house should be without this conclusive 
evidence of woman's capacity for self-government 
Price, $30 0; by mail, postage paid, $3 25. 

** There is simplicity, freshness and originality in 
this book which riveis the attention; and one rises 
from the perusal with the feeling of being refreshed, 
strengthened and made better by such a healthy men- 
tal stimulant. She divests the woman question of 
all its sentimentalities and ‘places it where it should 
be, on the firm ground of justice. Read this book in 
the morning, when the mind is active, and it is a 
good preparation for intellectual work ; it is full of 
sugevestions, and compels theughtin the highest di- 


rection. Our advice is get the book and study it.”’— 
New World. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT SAVINGS BANK, 
SUN BUILDING, 
L660 Nassau street, New York. 

DIVIDEND, —A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum, on all sums of $5and up- 
ward which have been on deposit for one or more 
months next previous to July 1, will be paid on and 
after July 21, 1871. 

INTEREST not called for will remain as principal), 
and draw interest from July 1, 

BANK OPEN daily from 10 to 83; alao Monday and 
Saturday evenings, from 4% to 64g o'clock. Interest 
commences on the lst us every month folowing the 
deposit. 


CHARLES K. GRAHAM, President. 
G. H. Bengpiocr, Secretary. 
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PATENT 


STOCKING SUPPORTER 


AND 


LADIES’ PROTECTOR. 


MORE COLD FEET—NO MORE 
DEFORMED LIMBS. 


NO 


MRS. DANIELS takes pleasure in offering the 
above articles to ladies, with the assurance that they 
will give satisfaction. 


The trade supplied at a discount. 
No. 63 Clarendon Strect, 
BOSTON. 
OR MRS. C. A. GAYNOR, 


824 Broadway, New York. 





SYPHER & CQO, 


(Successors to D. Marley,) 
No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
Dealers in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


Furniture, Bronzes, 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Eatablished 1826. 


J A BEAUTIFUL 
SET OF TEETH, 


With plumpers to set out the cheeks and restore the 
face to its natural appearance. Movable plumpers 
adjusted to old sets, weighted Lower Sets, fillings 
Gold, Amalgam, Bone, etc. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Nitrous Oxide Gas. 
No extra charge when others are inserted. 
SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $20. 
L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 


Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets east eide. 


ee 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


ed 


$330,000 IN GOLD 


DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 








Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 


solicited and promptly filled. 
The highest rates paid for Doubloons and al! kinds 
of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., BANKERs, 
: No. 16 Wall Street. 


WM, DIBBLEE, 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
854 Broadway, 


HAS REMOVED FROM HIS STORE TO THE 
FIRST FLOOR, 








where he wil! continne to condnet his breiners in al 

its branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WIGS, 


and everything appertsining to the business will be 
kept on hand and made to order. 





DIBBLEEANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
eoothiny and the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth of the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the scalp, Mondaye, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 94. M. to 3 Pp. mM. 

Aiso, hia celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 
or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 


less preparation ever made for the complexion. No 
lady shou'd ever be without it. Can be obtained 
only at 

WM. DIBBLEZ’S, 


884 broadway, Up-stuire. 





“THAT TERRIBLE QUESTION,” 


THE 


SOCIAL EVIL. 


EY 


WARREN SMITE. 


OUTSPOKEN, FEARLESS AND RADICAL 
Price 10 cents ; $5 00 per hundred. 
Addres Box 2723, Cincinnati, O. 74 
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The Books and ‘peeches of Victoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the following liberal prices : 
The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 

Dis 0 ch dn cddbn onan ese dbbcéewncdPenss gedews dat 
Coustitutional Equality, by Tennie C. Claflin........ 1 50 
Woman Suffrage guaranteed < the Constitution, 

speech by Victoria C. Woodhull; 

The Great Social Problem of Labor and Capital, speech 

by Victoria C. Woodhull; 

The Principles of Finance, speech by Victoria C. 

Woodhull; 

Practical View of Political Equality, speech by Ten- 
nie C. Claflin; 
Majority and Minority Report of the Judiciary Com. 
mittee on the Woodhull Memorial; 
BD D-II sy 0 6k diona ns 0 608 06b0bs tececes dese 10 
a  Deticis e666 aun G: dccmeavassbiodces OU 








VICTORIA C. WOODHULL’S ENGAGEMENTS. 





Steinway Hall, N. Y., Monday, Nov. 20, at8 Pp. m., on 
‘ The Principles of Social Freedom.”’ 

Corinthian Hall, Rochester, N. Y., Wednesday, Nov. 22d: 
‘The Great Political Issue.” 

Bartholomew Opera House, Dunkirk, N. Y., Thursday, 
Nov. 23: “ The Great Political Issue.”’ 

Case Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, Friday, Nov. 24th: ‘‘The 
Principles of Finance.” 

Young Men’s Hall, Detroit, Mich., Saturday, Nov. 25th: 
“ The Great Political Issue.” 

White’s Hall, Toledo, Ohio, Sun‘tay, Nov. 26th: ‘‘ The 
(treat Political Issue.” 

St. James Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., Monday, Nov. 27th: 
* The Great Political Issue.’’ 

Farrar Hall, Erie, Penn., Tuesday, Nov. 28th: ‘‘ The 
(reat Political Issue.”’ 

Mercantile Library Hall, Pittsburg, Pa., Friday, Dec. 1st: 
‘The Great Political Issue.” 


a 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT WASHINGTON. 








The National Woman Suffrage and, Educational Commit- 
tee will hold a Convention at Lincoln Hall on the 10th, 1ith 
and 12th of January, for the purpose of urging upon Con- 
gress the passage of a “ Declaratory act” during the coming 
session. 

Friends of Equal Rights are earnestly invited to make 
early arrangements for being present at this most important 
gathering. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, President. 

IsABELLA BEECHER HOOKER, Chairman of Ex. Com. 

JOSEPHINE 5S. GRIFFING, Secretary. 


a. 
- 


THe annual meeting of the Northwestern Woman Suffrage 
Association is to be held in the Representatives’ Hall, in 
Indianapolis, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 15th and 
idth of November. All the prominent suffrage speakers in 
the Northwest are invited, and every effort will be made for 
a great meeting. Indianapolis being the home of Senator 
Morton, a strong eflort will be made to induce him to ad- 
dress the Convention. This society was formed in Chicago, 
in May, 1870, by delegates from the various Northwestern 
States, and the first annual mecting was held in Detroit, last 
November, and was a decided success. A large and success- 
iul Convention was held under the auspices of this society 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., in March last. The headquarters of 
the Northwestern Association are at 145 Madison street, 
Chicago, and are occupied jointly by the Northwestern, the 
Illinois State, and the Cook County Societies. 

ADELE M. Hazuirt, President. 
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POST OFFICE NOTICE 








The mails for Europe during the week endiug Saturday, 
Nov. 18, 1871, will close at this office on Tuesday at 11:30 
4. M., on Wednesday at 6 A. m., on Thursday at 6:30 a. m., 
and on Saturday at 7:30 a.m. P. H. Jongs, Postmaster. 





Mrs. Hannan M. Tracty CuTuer, President, and Lucy 
Stone, Chairman Executive Committee of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, have issued a call for a conven- 
tion, to be held in Philadelphia, on the 21st and 22d of No- 
vember. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL, 








It ought to be known thatthis association is not secret — 
it does not aspire to the honor of being a con’piracy. Its 
meetings are held in public; they are open to all comers, 
though only members are permitted to speak (unless by 
special invitation), and none but members are allowed to 
vote. The several sections in this city and vicinity meet as 
follows : 

Section 1 (German) —Sunday, 8 Pp. w., at the Tenth Ward 
Hotel, corner of Broome and Forsyth streets. 

Section 2 (French).—The second Sunday in each month, 
2 Pp. M., at No, 100 Prince street (especially to accommodate 


female members) and every other Sunday, 9 A. M., at the same 
place. 

Section 6 (German).—Friday, 8 Pp. M., at No. 10 Stanton 
street. 


Section 8 (German)—Sunday, 3 Pp. M., at No. 53 Union 
avenue, Williamsburgh, L. I. 


Section 9 (American).— Wednesday, 8 Pp. M., at No. 35 East 
Twenty-seventh street. 


Section 10 (French).—First Tuesday and third Saturday in 
each month, 6 P.M., at No. 650 Third avenue, between 
Forty-first and Forty-second streets. 


Section 11 (German).—Thursday, 8 Pp. m., West Thirty- 
ninth street, between Eighth and Ninth avenues, at Hessel’s. 


Section 12 (American).—The second and fourth Sunday in 
each month, 8 Pp. M., at No. 44 Broad street. 


Section 13 (German).—The first and third Tuesday in each 
month, 8 Pp. M., at No. 301 East Tenth street. 





MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS.—Joint meeting of German 
sections in West Thirty-ninth street, Sunday eve, November 
112. Nothing done ; but a warm discussion was indulged in 
relating to the platform of the organization, and the need of 
a German newspaper devoted to its interests—Section 2 
(French), 100 Prince street, at 2 p.m. Here, also, there was 
lively debate, resulting in the unanimous revocation of a 
vote of censure passed upon its delegate to the Central Com- 
mittee at a previous meeting, and his re-election to the office 
that he had resigned. This was an act of justice, performed 
with commendable promptitude, All honor to Section 2!— 
Section 6 (German), Friday eve, November 10, at No. 10 
Stanton street. The report is long, and must be deferred 
There was some discussion concerning the best means of re- 
organizing the Centrul Committee, whose functions termi- 
nate by limitationon the lstof December next. Finally, the 
Section approved of a proposition that the new Central Com- 
mittee shall consist of fifteen members, five from each nation- 
ality, to be elected at a mass meeting. The Section also 
approved of the Address to the Workingmen of America 
proposed by Section 1.—Section 12, at 44 Broad street, No- 
vember 12. Unusual numbers of members of other sections 
were present. No business of importance, however, was 
transacted, except the adoption of the following paper, pro- 
posed by Mr. West, disapproving of the ‘‘ Address to the 
Workingmen of America” referred to the several Sections 
by the Central Committee : 

PROTEST OF SECTION 12. 

Section 12 having heard read and duly considered the 
Address to the ‘‘ Workingmen of America,’”’ emanating from 
Section 1, and submitted to the several Sections of the I. W. 
A. by the Central Committee, are reluctantly compelled to 
withhold their approval, for the following, among other 
reasons : a 

1. It unconstitutionally limits, by implication, member- 
ship of the IL W. A. to workingmen (so called), meaning 
thereby only those who work for wages. There is nothing 
in the proceedings of the several Congresses that warrants 
such alimitation. It is explicitly condemned by the letter 
and spirit of the Rules and Administrative Regulations 
issued by the Genera! Council. It is not true, therefore, 
that the ‘‘common understanding or agreement” of the 
workingmen of all countries, of itself, standing alone, con- 
stitutes the Association. Into that understandi g or agree- 
ment there enters another element, embracing the co-operation 
of everybody that will sustain the principles of the I. W. A., 
and those principles are all summed up in the statement of its 
object, which is simply the emancipation of working men 
and women by the conquest of political power. The found- 
ers of the organization were far too wise and sagacious to 
blame individuals for the conditions resulting from subsist- 
ing rela'ions of capital and labor, which have been inherited. 
Accordingly, they sought to change those conditions by in- 
voking the help of all that have been the victims of such re- 
lations, without imputing personal guilt to any one. There 
is, indeed, no guilt involved, except that in which all alike 
have participated ; for if there were no submissiveness on 
the one hand, there would be no tyranny on the other, and 
although the statement that the emancipation of the work- 
ing classes cin only be conquered by themselves can- 
not be denied, yet it is true only so far as it describes 
the fact that the working classes cannot be eman- 
cipated against their will. It is not true in any sense 
which would exclude the co-operation of individuals 
of any class. That co-operation is invited, not repelled by 
the 1. W. A., remembering that first of all, and above all, 
working men and women are-human beings, before they 
are either laborers or capitalists—that their conditions of to- 
day are the result of the working of the whole of society of 
yesterday, even as their conditions to-morrow will be the 
result of that work of to-day. 

2. It limits the action of the Il. W. A. within a sphere not 
contemplated by its founders nor sanctioned by the pro- 
ceedings of any of its hither!o recognized Representative 
bodies. In the enumeration of the Rules of the Association, 
the most important of them all, namely, that which says, 
‘*The economical emancipation of the working classes is the 
great end to which every political movement ought to be 
subordinate as a means,’ is entirely omitted from the Ad- 
dress; this, too, in face of the fact, which is self-evident, 
that the ** Normal Work-Day,” “ the new point of depart- 
ure (so-called) of the working classes,” cannot be atta:ned 
until politics are made subordinate tothe rights of labor by 
the substitution of the State in the place of the individual, 
and the power of the Almighty Ballot in the hands of poor 
men and women, in lieu of the Almighty Dollarin the 
pockets of rich men and women. 

Section 12 would therefore recommend that this Address 
be returned to the Seciion in which it originated, for revision 
in accordance with the above-recited facts. 





THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE I. W. A., HELD IN LONDON, ENG. 


the other side of the Atlantic, the official account of the 
action of the above named Conference las been witbheld. 














Through the delinquency of somebody, either on this or 
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The subjoined account of a meeting of the Londen members, 
which we find in Reynolds’ Newspaper of Oct. 29th, may, 
however, afford some explanation of this interruption of 
communication : 


A numerously attended meeting of the London members 


of the International was held at the central office, 256 High 
Holborn, W.C., to take into consideration the advisability of 
forming a Federal Council for England. 

Mr. M. Maliman Barry was elected chairman, and saying, 
‘‘he was glad to meet so many of his fellow-members to 
discuss the question of organization,” called upon the secre- 
tary, Mr. John Hales, to state the object of the meeting. 

Mr. Hales said it was the custom of the members of the 
general council to address each other as citizens, believing it 
to be the highest title that should be givento any man. ‘The 
International claimed for every man the right of a citizen, 
and required every man to perform the duties of one. No 
duties without rights, and no rights without duties, ran 
through principles of the International. He trusted the 
English members would remember this, and would adopt 
the only prefix men should use to each other. The work of 
the general council had increased at a corresponding ratio 
with the progress of the association, and it was found impos- 
sible that it could devote its time to matters purely Enylish, 
without the interests of the association as a whole being neg- 
lected. The late conference, therefore, after carefully dis- 
cussing the matter, passed a resolution requesting the London 
branches to proceed to the formation of a Federal Council 
for England, so that the English members might undertake 
the direction of the English movement themselves, and bring 
the influence of the International to bear with greater force 
upon the labor struggle. This resolution had been communi- 
cated to the branches, and they had instructed him to call 
the present meeting. 

Mr. Canham said he was glad the meeting had been sum- 
moncd, forthere never had been such a favorable opportu- 
nity before for making propaganda in England. The part 
played by the International in the Newcastle struggle had 
opened men’s eyes to the great value of the association. He 
was anengineer himself, and was on the London Council 
which had been formed in support of the Nine Hours’ 
League, and he could testify to the important services which 
had been rendered by the International, and he felt certain 
that if the proposed Council was formed, the progress of the 
association would be rapid, 

Mr. Chaddocks agreed with Mr. Canham. There never 
was a stronger feeling in the country than at the present 
time. 

Mr. Bradnick said the International was the only body 
that saw the importance of uniting the political and social 
struggles in one movement. In reality, the two were but 
different phases of the one struggle for emancipation. 

Mr. Elliott thought the double struggle should be conduct- 
ed by the International. 

Mr. Roach said he quite agreed with the importance of 
taking immediate action. The privileges of the capitalists 
and landowners ‘*‘ were doomed.’”’ He would only give one 
bit of advice to’the Council, and that was to avoid all relig- 
ious controversy. 

Mr. Mitchell said one thing proved the necessity for im- 
mediate action, and that was the continual inquiries that 
were being made from all quarters for information. The 
people recognized the fact that the International advocated 
the interests of labor. 

Several other members also spoke, after which the fol- 
lowing resolution was carried unanimously : 

‘*Tpat this meeting accepts the instruction of the late 
conference, and resolves itself into a provisional Federal 
Cuuncil for London, to become the Federal Council for 
England, when the adhesion of the provisional branches is 
obtained.” 

Mr. Barry was then elected provisional chairman, and 
Mr. Hales provisional secretary, and the meeting adjourned. 





CORRESPONDENUE. 


(Our correspondence column admits every shade of opinion; all that 
we require is that the language shall be that current in calm, unfet- 
tered social or philosophical discussion. It is often suggested that cer- 
tain subjects should be excluded from public journals. We think that 
nothing should be excluded that is of public interest. Not the facts but 
the style to determine the propriety of the discussion. 

We are in no wise to be held answerable for the opinions expressed by 
correspondents. 

N. B.—It is particularly requested that no communication shall exceed 
one column. ‘The more concise the more acceptab'e. Communications 
containing really valuable matter are often excluded on account of 
length. } 











PSYCHE ATTEMPTING TO VOTE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





ABBAYE OF 'THELEME, Nov. 5, 1871. 

Dear Victoria: “ Our doubts are traitors, and make us 
lose the good we oft might win, by fearing to attempt.” 

‘* Faint heart never won fair lady,” nor will a tepid and 
timid soul ever obtain those rights of women which, like the 
touch of nature our sex symbolizes, will yet make the whole 
world kin. 

Thus -oliloqnized I, as I determined to register my name 
as a voter, on the morning of Saturday, November 4, the last 
day of registration prior tothe grand fight against Tammany 
on the ensuing Tuesday. In this frame of mind I donned 
my jaunty hat, adjusted to my Byronic collar a killing tie, 
after the sedulous manner of Beau Prummel, and with a 
fixed purposedecided to break through the thick array of 
strong legions of impudent men that surround the polls with 
blackguardism and tobacco fumes and juices, asif toexclude 


‘all decent spirits from voting, like the infernal incantations 


and vapors with which Hecate and her crew protect their 
vilest orgies. est le premte Yr pas que conte, and that slep 1 
screwed up my courage to the point of taking. I did not 
hesitate to consider whether success or failure would attend 
the attempt, for l had made up my mind that reason and 
argument would fail,and that only the most captivating 
smiles, bewitching glances, and sugared speech, would sofien 
masculine force and positiveness. 

[ tell the girls that in this fight for our right, reason cold 
and bard must not be our only logic. I do not wish to see 
women dangling fawningly round the necks of men and 
suing to vote. We must take our claims so gracefully, 
charmingly and naturally that manhood will forever after 
be ashamed of having excluded truth, gentleness, grace and 





beauty fromthe hitherto unchiyalric arena of politics, Aboye 


EL SOO 


——s a 
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everything in the world, do not let us, in assuming rights 
heretofore held to be exclusively male, forego for one mo- 
ment the more refining attributes of our sex, nor ape one 
iota the angularities of the ungracious and awkward monster 
man. If woman is to acquire more force pl intellect, more 
firmness and determination of purpose, let it be the strength 
of artistic beauty, touches of a sculptor’s hammer, yielding 
at each blow another grace. 

{ undertuok my morning’s expedition with enthusiasm, for 
however Quixotic my attempt might seem in the eyes of 
casual thinkers, it was sublime in purport to me who dream 
of voting asthe most exalted of duties to be consecrated 
hereafter by intellvct and art. Nature marked the occasion 
with one of the haicyon days of the characteristic Indian 
summer of North America, just cool enough to bring a natu- 
ral ruby to the cheek, and remind fashionable ladies that 
the tinge of the Carthamus tinctorius is a superfluity outvied 
by the delicate blending of warm blood and cool oxygen. 
I drank in with pleasure and exhilaration the ethereal 
champagne that seemed floating in the vivifying atmosphere 
as Lhurried along witha gentleman friend who had, like 
Parker Pillsbury, determined not to register his name nor 
vole if mine should be refused. 

The choice of places of registry seems also to have been 
dictated by a desire to exclude all elegance and sensitive- 
ness thereirom. ‘The one in my district was in the aristo- 
cratic shaving shop of a Teutonic Figaro, wherein the great 
unwashed of Third avenu: are unhirsuted of their shoe- 
brush appendages. Bit this fact rather animated me with 
courage, as my memory reverted to recollections of the gen- 
tle Jasmin, the barber poet of Agen, whose verses have been 
the admiration of France, while he gains his bread by titi- 
vating the rustic Hodges of his native town; and to Olivier 
Le Dain who barbered, and at the same time inspired with 
his great political schemes the wily and far seeing Louis XI. 
Who knows but I might here encounter another Jusmin or 
some Figaro discarded by Almaviva and cond: mned to min- 
isier to lesser souls? And what more appropriate place for 
the polls in these days than the place where polls are mani- 
pulated ? 

Not a whit intimidated, therefore, by the fear of the razor, 
I opencd the door, entering a long, narrow, somewhat dark 
room, along which were ranged a file of high-backed chairs, 
in which were seated a corpse-like looking crowd enveloped 
in white shrouds, with their faces so besmeared with lather 
that I wes not abe, with all my psychical, physiognomical 
and craniological acumen, to discriminate the scale of these 
animals (undergoing their weekly Saturday’s tonsorial ab- 
stersion) ip the ladder of Darwinian progress toward a truly 
conscious ens. This was not an appalling sight to my 
woman’s nerves, and perceiving no formidable obstacle to 
my advance, not even so much as a knight of the chestnut 
club, I tripped along to the rear of the shop with my most 
graceful teteer, praying my Ariel (I have one, like Belinda 
of tie stolen lock) to sufiuse my features with beguiling 
graces, andtouch my tongue wiih siren-like eloquence, and 
dart from my eyes such latal and magnetic eillades as those 
ascribed by Jloore to the lass o! Killarney when he said: 

‘* From the glance of ber eye 
Shun dang rand fly, 
For fatal’s the g ance 
Of Kate Kearney.” 

Arrived at the very back of the room, running the gaunt- 
let of these nizght-capped heads, like walking the hospital, I 
found myself in presence of these guardians of the sacred 
ballot. There were two men at the register table, with 
large, open books before them, while several others gat 
around—one in his shirt-sleeves, a black-eyed, humorsome- 
looking wight, the barber, as I afterward learned, and who 
really proved himself the most polite of the company, since 
when I declared my mission, forecasting some discussion, 
he offered me a chair, 

Vith a Semiramiis-like resolution, I was prepared for the 
worst ; though not for the perpetration of so naughty a 
deed—no, not I—as that of the Duchess of Devonshire, who 
threw aside her dignity to grant to a huge and uncouth 
butcher, for his vote in favor of her candidate—oh horrors ! 
—a kiss. The register who represented the Republican 
party, an exceedingly good-looking and gentlemanly person, 
smiled amiably as [ told him I came to register my 
name. He said that it was the first call of 
the kind that had come before them and required 
consideration. I took from my _ pocket the. law 
of New York on the subject, which provides that every citi- 
zen, Without any male qualification shall be entitled to vote. 
and handed it to him to read. He seemed to have already 
considered the matter, and consented most willingly, as far 
as he was concern: d, to accepting my name. But he could 
not do so, he ssi, without the approval of his coadjutor, a 
youthiul and obtuse agent of Tammany, who sat opposite, 
wiih his face turned sullenly away, and whose sturdy and 
obs!inate features reminded one of what Schiller says: “ The 
lightning of the intellectual gods plays ineffectually upon the 
head oi the Dummett ;” his head being manifestly a non- 
conductor of thought. At this juncture the polite barber 
offered me achair. Isat queen of the occasion. But how 
to moilify Tanunany, in the person of my Hibernian antago- 
nist, was my now perplexing thought. I looked at him en- 
treatingly. I cauld not caten his glance. Unconsciously to 
himself, he instinctively shunned my psychological eye. 
Now to my wits, thought I. What the eye cannot accom- 
plish, the tongue of blandiloquence must. 

‘For when success our politics attends, 
Few ask if fraud or truth attain’d the ends,” 


I told how the Democrats had favored the cause of women: 
that we expected more from them, in the way of our de- 
mands, than from the Republicans. Five years ago, in 
Kansis, When Stanton, Anthony and Train were there, the 
Democrats were willing to give them the vote. This con- 
cession to Democracy enabled me to engage the attention of 
my Irish opponent, and a faint smile diffused itself over his 
stolid features. My Republican friend, well-versed in po- 
litical history, and familiar with the numberless demonstra- 
tions since given to the Wwoman’s cause by the Republicans 
talked eloquently for his party. Inwardly pleased with his 
arguments, 1 could not deny them, yet with Talleyrand strat- 
egy I questioned h’s statements and sustained the Democratic 
side, manifes'ly to the moll fication of the bucolical juvenal 
of the Tammany tribe, who shook his head with 
milder dissent. ‘*Enough of argument,” said the 
Republican; “will you take the lady’s name?’ ‘J 
am opposed to woman’s voting,” he answered. I 
asked, in my most dulcet and winning accents, ‘‘ Why are 
you opposed ”’ He was silent. Men either are without 
reason or boast of too much. Fieon men’s powers of ratio- 
cination! Where is the man whose reason has taught him 
that there is for humanity no progress until woman’s thor- 
ough freedom is established. Lais, a Corinthian courtezan, 


one of the most famous musicians of antiquity, and a favorite 
of Diogenes and Aristippus, used to ridicule the wise men 
of herday. ‘‘I do not understand what is meant by the 
austerity of philosophers,” she said, ‘‘for, with this fine 
name, they are as much in my power as the rest of the 
Athenians,” 

The old Rosicrucians held that to think of a spirit was to 
invoke and obtain its magnetic influence, and perhaps it was 
this vision of the fascinating Lais in my mind, which the 
occasion had called up, that may have instilled some sense of 
gallantry into the souls of the bystanders. ‘‘ Put the lady’s 
name down,’ said several of them, reiteratedly. I Jeaned 
over and looked coaxingly into the face of the savage of 
Tammany and said, “1 will allow the gentleman to recon- 
sider his decision.” More argument ensued and discussion. 
The Republican decided, in these words, “I shall take the 
lady’s name if even you refuse.” Both gentlemen took up 
their pens and on their books inscribed my humble cogno- 
men. Jo triumphe, I gratefully muttered, and said, ‘‘ Now, 
gentlemen, since I have given you my name, I beg to ask 
for yours, which shall be recorced lastingly in my remem- 
brance. Having received their names, curtseying most pro- 
foundly, I bade adieu to the scene of my fist public effort 
to obtain a vote. Frances Rosk MACKINLEY. 

P. 8.—Nov. 10.—Of my after attempt to yote, I have but 
afew words tosay. On presenting myself at the polls the 
Democratic Inspector of Election told me that my name had 
been erased from the registry by a majority of the Board, 
though the Republican said that he had retained it upon his 
book. It was in vain to protest against this tyrannical act, 
the only answer I received being, “ In my opinion you are 
not entitled to vote.”’ F. R. 
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“PERSISTENT REMAINDERS”—WOMAN AND CIV- 
ILIZATION, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 





Editors Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly : 

Lavtrés : I send you the following, as received by me from 
a spiritual source; it seems to have a direct bearing on 
your work. lam not aware to what extent the views taken 
as to the connection of woman’s inferiority in culture with 
the decline of ancient civilization can be historically sus- 
tained ; those better informed can, perhaps, give an opinion. 

ALFRED CRIDGE. 


“Persistent remainders’ is an expression calculated to 
convey ideas entirely inaccurate. We are not “ remainders,”’ 
we are the whole, with a change of form—a loss of what is 
comparatively dross, and an addition of power to be our- 
selves for which you vainly strive. * * * * While we 
have no desire to trench on the prerogatives of those in the 
flesh, we are not aware of having ceased to have a right to 
intervene in the affairs of a world which is ours as much as 
yours, and which we did as much to shape as you. I know 
not why our rights should be considered lessened by an ex- 
tension of experience, nor why centuries, during which we 
have added lives to our previous life, should be deemed a 
disqualification for judicious counsel. The man can be a 


‘counselor of the boy even in his sports; and we know not 


why continuity of observation and a larger experience 
should debar us from aiding in bringing about certain re- 
sults. Doubtless observation of an advanced society should 
not disqualify us from attempting to place your society on 
the same plane. An experience which is akin to prophecy 
is not the least desirable qualification for a reformer ; and if 
there can be imparted that which is virtually an experience 
of the future to those whose experience can only be that of 
the past, who says nay ? We have seenin other worlds those 
social condtiions which this world, as it progresses, must 
near in a parallel route, and we hail with delight the oppor- 
tunities thus presented to help you to such conditions. Thus 
there is a use, not inapt to the occasion, in even the orators 
and philosophers of an ancient civilization operating upon a 
modern one. Knowing experimentally the rocks on which 
the former went to pieces, we are better prepared to navigate 
so that the lattermay not dolikewise. * * * Institutions 
versus men were then, as they are now, the impelling cause 
of disability in the direction of self-reliance. Society 
then demanded the inferiority of women in one form, 
now in anothcr; but the principle is the same, and can be 
metnow butcould not have been then. Inferiority of woman 
was the main cause of the fall of the ancient civilization, 
operating by the introduction of an effete religious system, 
which introduction was possible because women were open 
to influences which men had nearly outgrown, but to which 
they were afterward compelled to succumb. Of proved 
inefficacy in India, this religion reached in another modifica- 
tion to Europe, and produced the dark ages. It is still 
strong enough to blight almost every progressive idea, and 
can be overcome only by educating the sex which is most 
open to i's influences to a political, intellectual and social 
equality with man. Knowing this, seeing this, we move the 
lever which moves the world; and well may we exclaim, as 
did Archimedes on another occasion of another principle, 
that we have found it! This lever is woman—woman edu- 
cated, woman freed, woman participant, become not only 
mightier but holier, stronger to work, stronger to be free, 
stronger for the inauguration of a new civilization ere the 
old shall decay. She alone can renovate the civilization 
which is perishing into one that is imperishable. She alone 
can impart to it a vitality endurable as the heavens; she 
alone can unite the tangled threads separated in endless con- 
volutions amid the social complications of a mixture of 
races and religions. She alone is mighty to unravel by her 
intuition that which intellect can only confound. Intuition 


and knowledge go together, and thus fulfill the rounded law 
of completeness. 


This fulfillment is indispensable to the security of that 





amount of civilization which has been acquired ; and must 


undoubtedly be achieved only by a union of the sexes in the 
work. They who would introduce any antagonisms of the 
sexes are the worst enemies of both; for in the enlargement 
of the sphere of uses and of action, lies that harmony of 
both which is essential to completeness. Tyrant and slave 
are no more in the aura of a holiness which is beautiful and 
a freedom which is the very essence of order; and when the 
artistic, the spiritual, the perfect and the strong are blended, 
the task 1s achieved; the foundations of a new heaven and 
a new earth are laid. Thenceforward there is no retroces- 
sion, no declension from a false civilization to an untutored 
nature; no recession into the depths of anarchy to obtain 
the raw material for reconstruction, but all is growth, all ia 
life, all is peace. It is nature’s growth, which is noiseless ; 
it is nature’s life, which is imperceptibly unfolded; it is 
nature’s peace, wiich is boundless, ceaseless, endless ac- 
tivity. ™ ad * ° * 

As the azure sky to the green forest, as therippling waters 
to ihe granite banks, so shall woman be to man—glorious in 
her gentleness, powerful in her purity. 

@ : + 

From the Baltimore Sunday Telegram of October 29 we 
clip the following: 

“It is Victoria Woodhull who has been pronounced in. 
sane. Queen Victoria has only rheumatism in the foot.” 

We feel the same in regardgto Mrs. Woodhull’s insanity as 
the Irishman did about his friend’s sickness: Pat’s friend 
being drunk, and after coaxing him till he was tired, he 
resorted to rather rough measures to get him home, an old 
lady who was passing remonstrated with him for treating a 
sick man in such acruel manner. Pat, looking at her with 
a cunning grin, said, ‘‘ Be gorra, ii’s miself that would loik 
to have half his sickness.” 

Let me bere add that I think it would be a great benefit 


to the wor.d if more of our women had half Victoria C. 
Woodhbull’s craziness. E. G. G. 
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LAWRENCE, Kas. 

Epitors WoopHuLi & CLariLin’s WEEKLY: The tollow- 
ing, which is an extract from a letter writien by a friend of 
woman suffrage from St. Louisto the Aunsas State Journal, 
aiter the general election in 1868, should be reproduced in 
your excellent paper with proper notice: 

“Leavenworth should be occasionally reminded of the 
glorious stand she took in advance of all oihers in this 
movement. This may save her people from lukewarmness 
in our cause, and encourage other pirts of the State to do 
their whole duty in this regard.” Respectfully, ete bs 

G. E. C. 


os 
~ 





CoL_umsBus, August 21, 1871. 
The “noise to be heard round the woild” is already 
echoed all over this continent, and, like the sound of many 
waters, is passing in this direction toward the seiting sun. 
All bail the Victoria league. We pass the most friendly 
reeting all along the woman's rights line, and bid Madam 
Vooduull and the good cause God-speed. Arm, arm, we 
throw a bold defiance in the enemy’s teeth. Your friend 

and fellow-citizen, RicnarD OF YORK. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS AND ANNA E. DICKINSON. 


The difference between these two reformers, judging them 
by their latest utterances on the Labor Question, 1s mo-tly a 
difference in range of vision. Puillips is a long-range tele- 
scope which sees objects afar—the moons of Saturna and the 
planets beyond. Dickinson is a shorter-range telcs-ope, 
who_.e powers of vision stretch to Venus and the planet 
Murs. Jn exact propoition to their powers of sight both are 
intense Radicals; critics, also, of the most incisive sort. 
Among Labor Reformers, Piillips is trinscendently the icon- 
oclast of the western hemisphere. Dickinson sces mos'ly 
the unwisdom and shortsigitedness of the Labor R-torm 
party. Phillips excuses these, beholding them as a means 
to an end—the incipient beginnings of a mighty revolution. 
Phillips suggests a remedy for the ills we bear and is affirma- 
tively and proloundly sympathetic. Dickinson suggests a 
remedy, but is only negatively sympathetic. Phillips plants 
his eyes on the central cause of the distress of nations ; but 
as yet has only partially revealed it. Dickinson sugvesis co- 
operation only, but does not see the central cause ol our woe. 
Phillips puts the case in this fashion : 

‘*The man who with his hands digs clams out of the sea 
shore, or climbing a tree gathers apples; or one who fashions 
a hoe out of hard wood, isa pure, simple laborer, and is 
entitled to what he gets and makes. The man who mikes such 
a hoe one day and, working with it the next day, d gs twice 
as many Clams as when he used his hands alone, is Capi alist 
and Jaborer united. He works with a tool, which is capital, 
the result of past labor. He too is an honest laborer and en: 
titled to all he gets. The man who works a week and 
makes ten such hoes, then joins nine less skilled men with 
himself, and they, the ten, share fairly the product of his 
hoes, and their toil, introduces co-operation and a just civili- 
zation, a system which scems to hold within itself every pos- 
sible safeguard against misuse, and to be full of the sceds of 
all good results. The man who, having made such a hoe, 
lets it to another less skilled man to dig clams, receiving an 
equivalent for its use, is a capitalist. Such a system has no 
inherent, essential injustice in it, and, if it can be properly 
arranged and guarded serves civilizition. The difficulty is 
to guard it from degenerating into despot'sm an? frand.” 

tis thus seen that, in two squares of type, Phillips has 
focalized the vast range of his mental telescope and pithily 
presented to our vision the wages side of the labor problem. 
One thing he has failed to do, namely, to show us what is a 
fair equivalent for the use of the hoes. Do this, and the 
vast problem is solved. 1 will doit presently. bat before 
I make the attempt, I will present Phillips’ view of the capi 
talists’ side of the question. I beseech the reader to note 
how admirably he does it : 

‘‘Thbe man who, getting possession of a tlousand such 
hoes, sits with idle hands and no mental effort but seltish 
cunning, and arranges a cunning network of laws and cor- 
porations, banks and currency, interest and ‘corners,’ to get 
seven out of every ten clims that aredug,is adrone. We 
mean by an honest system to starve him out and compel bim 
to work. The man who sits in Wall street, and by means 
of bank credit buys up all this year’s clams to raise the price, 
who, taking fifty thousand honestly-earned Collars, makes a 





‘clam-digging company,’ bribes newspapers to lie about it, 
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reatesten banks and locks up gold, or arranges a corner to 
depress its stock, then buys up every share, makes ten more 
banks and flo>!s the land with paper and sells out, retiing 
after a weck of such labor witha tortune, is a thief. Sucu 
thieves of the past we propose to leave undisturbed, Our 
plan is to makesuch thieves impossible in the future.” 

Yes, Phillips, that’s the plan. But there are others be- 
sides Wall street thieves that must be made impossible in 
the future. There are protit thieves, rent thieves, interest 
ag dividend thieves. There must be an end of these also. 
But how to do it. This brings us to the question— What 
would be a fuirequicalent for the use of the hoes? The answer 
is—The cost of making them, if they should be used till they 
are worn out. If but baif worn out, but half the cost 
should be paid. If but one-fourth wora out, but one-fourth 
the cost should be paid. If there be no perceptible wear by 
use, then nothing should be paid. 

From these s:lf-evident truths it logically follows: Ist. 
That whcn the rents paid for the use of property amount to 
the cost of the property, such property should revert to the 
ren! er, - 

When the interest paid for the use of loaned money 
amounts to the money lvaned, indebtedness to the lender is 
canceled, after he is paid for his service in loaning the 
mon:y. Hence, all national debts should be obliterated 
when the interest paid amounts to the debt and the lenders 
are paid a fair remuneration for their service in lending. 

38d. When dividends amount to the cost of the interest, in 
which such interest—whether it be a railroad, a cotton mill, 
a founiry, a farm, a coal, copper, silver or a gold mine— 
should revert to the the people, and henceforth should be 
run at cost for the benetit of the people. 

4th. Hence, all. goods and merchandise of every sort 
sould be sold at cost, and service only in seiling should be 
paid. 

5ih. As the land and all that is beneath its surface, the 
water courses, the fishes of the sea, the birds of the air, the 
beasts of the fl ld, the air we breathe, the forests and sun- 
light, are the gitis of nature to the human race, and there- 
fore cust nothing, nothing should be charged for their use, 
nor should they be monopolized. Theretore, whatever in- 
teresis have been allowed to grow up by a monopoly of 
these gilts of God to the race, after they have been equitably 
p.id, as they should be, such interests should revert to the 
people, tur the benefit of the whole people and their poster 
ity. 

"This article will be continued, when I shall make a speci- 
fic application of these fundamental principles, to Rents, In- 
terests, Profits and Dividends, W. Hanson. 





COMMUNAL MARRIAGE, 





Woopnut. & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY: Sir John Lubbock, in 
his “ Origin of Civilization,” gives numerous facts to show 
that among the aborizinal tribes, marriage, as now defined 
and recognized by law, had no existence. Couples mated ac- 
cording wo tancy and separated without scruple when either 
lost a partiality for the other. Sometimes this freedom took 
the fourm of Communal Marriage, no one individual having 
special and exclusive claims to anotber in marital relations. 

Now, it seems that ** civilization,” as we call it, instead of 
refining and spiritualizing the ‘‘institution” as it thus pre- 
sents itself crudely and imperfectly in the state of nature, 
has artificially and arbitrarily substituted something radi- 
cally different. It has not improved the freedom which na- 
ture dictated, but has thrust servitude into its place. 

Now civiization is an improvement on the savage state. 
Note the word—im,;rovement ; implying that the germ is 
presented in the primitive experience which knowledge and 
culture are to ripen and perfect. But our legal marriage, an 
indissoluble bond, is not, does not pretend to be, a perfect- 
ing of that germ. Onthe contrary, it roots the germ out, 
destroys it entirely and in its place plants a seed wholly for- 
eign to nature, and legitimates its growth by law and cere- 
mony. 

On the other hand, Free Love, by no means taking as per- 
fect and complete the natural Communal Marriage, accepts 
it as germinal only, and so cultivates and purifies nature’s 
own growth. Who cannot see in this obvious distinction be- 
tween an instiiuiion of nature iu its crude and in its culti- 
vated state a solid diffirence between free love and free lust, 
and between tree love and constrained love—rather, mar- 
riage apart from love ? EK. J. 


-. 


THE FALL OF MAN. 








Woopncii & CLAFLIN: There is one argument urged in 
favor of mau’s right to rule in the political world, and against 
womin’s right tu participate in the business of leg.slation, 
t iat has never been fully met, so far as I have observed, by 
the advocates of woman’s cnfranchisement. I mean the 
doctrine of the so-called “ Fall of Man.” This has always 
been the most eftective weapon the believers in the divine 
authenticity of the Scriptures have wielded against the re- 
cognition of her equality. Indved, it is the only basis of 
nearly all they hive to say on the subject. Remove this, 
and wiiut would become o: the anathemas of the Pope and 
the thunders ot the Heckers, the Todds and the Fultons? 

Now this is just what I propose to do, I aver that the 
Bible dovs not teach any such doctrine. It matters not 
that the assertion bas been made many millions of times ; 
that hun |reds ot mjllions believe it, or, rather, assent to it ; 
tuat the doctrine has been current in the Christian Churches 
for centuri.s wituout being questioned; is now taught by 
nearly all the Christian de nowinations; is reiterated from a 
hundred thousand pulpits every Sanday, and still forms the 
staple stuck of all the damnation sermons that blauspbeme the 
Most High and profane humanity. ‘The doctrine is not in 
the Bible. 

Were such an abominable doctrine taught in that book I 
should be obliged to regird the book as a fiction or a fraud. 
My reason could never accept it. Nor does avy one’s reason 
accept it. Tuose who assent to it do not pretend that it is 
reasonab.e. But they say il is taught in the Bible, and there- 
fore must be assented to, reasonable or unreasonable. Will 
there not be joy unspeak«ble in millions of souls when they 
understand tuat their cherished ‘* Word” contains nothing 
of the kind? 

I am prepared to show that the Bible contains no such 
dreadiul and pernicious doctrine, and is, inde d, a better 
book than is Lest friends have ever imagined. 

The doctrine of the ** Fall of Man” rests on the following 
propositions, either of which being untrue, the whole doc- 
trine jails: 1. The Bible teaches that the devil tempted Eve 
to sin. 2. The Bible teaches that Eve tempted Adam to 
sin. 8. The Bible teaches that Adam whea called to ac- 
count, accused Eve of tempting him to sin. 
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Now the Bible makes neither of these statements. All! of 
these statements must be found in the Bibie to make the 
doctrine of tue “ Fall;” but not one of them is there. 

There is no language employed in the Bible which, prop- 
erly interpreted, can be made to express any such meaning. 
No fall is mentioned, no devil is named. Eve does not say 
that the devil tempted her; Adam does not say that Eve 
tempted, misled, or in any manner deceived him; on the 
contrary, like a true gentleman as he was, whencalled on to 
give an account of sometuing which had occurred, he justi- 
fied both himself and his ‘‘ better half.” Moreover, what 
the serpent (not the devil) told Eve turned out to be literally 
trne. By what strange perversity of judgment can a truth 
told by the serpent be tortured into a le toid by the Devil? 

Some ingenious writer has remarked, in view of the hor- 
rid dogmas and monstrous absurdities taught by college-bred 
theologians, that ‘‘ tie best religious creed is that which a child 
would approve.”’ We need some unsophisticated child to in 
terpretthe Bible to us. Surely nosuch mind, ycung orold, on 
reading Genesis, would ever suspect any devil, temptation, 
fail from grace, and a curse on a!l posterity for all ages. 

I repéat, the doctrine of the ‘t Fall of Man ” is not taught 
in the Bible, and if the readers of your WEEKLY will appeal 
from these theologians who so flippantly quote the Scrip- 
ture on this subject (and invariably misquote it) to the re- 
cord itself, they will find no such doctrine there. 

What then, it may be asked, are we to think of this tre- 
mendous bugbear of ‘‘original sin” by woman, which has 
‘su! jecied ” her forages? Think what youmust. It ismy 
present purpose only to explain an error, not to find a sub- 
stitute for it. If the doctrine of the ‘‘ Fall’’ is not in the 
Bible there is the end of that matter. 

But I wish to say, in conclusion, that I am a believer in 
the “ Mosaic account of creation.” Iam not very sure that 
Moses wrote it, but whoever did write it told the truth, not 
literally, but allegorically. In this sense the allegory which 
brings the first pair, or man and woman, tothe knowl- 
edge of each other in the sexual relations, represents a 
philosophical truth most beautilully to those who can pene- 
trate the mystic dress of the language to the real life and 
spirit of the story. It is not my purpose, however, to ex- 
pound the Scriptural teachings in this article, but simply to 
relieve the cause of ‘‘ woman’s rights” (which I believe to be 
the cause of man’s salvation) of the disadvantage and odium 
of being “ contrary to the Bible.” Docror. 
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POLYGAMY vs. FREEDOM. 





I am not a believer in Mormonism nor in all that is re- 
corded in that book called the Bible. But the course our 
government is pursuing toward the Mormons in Utah 
should arouse the serious attention, if not the indignation, of 
every enlightened mind in this country. The orthodox 
creedists teil us that the Bible is infallibie in every respect, 
and to doubt its divine inspiration is to be stigmatized as an 
infidel. According to that book ten passages can be found 
to sustain polygamy to one against it. It is a part and par- 
cel of the Mormon religion, and they have as good a right to 
enjoy it as any other denomination of so-called Christians, so 
long as they do not interfere, or injure others. It is con- 
ceded by all that not only Salt Lake City, but Utah as a Ter- 
ritory, is the most moral, temperate and virtuous place on 
the continent. Is not their religion, then, the most exem- 
plary? But there is something deeper and darker that un- 
derlies this whole movement. It is an attempt to strike a 
death-blow to religious liberty in this country; to overthrow 
that liberty of speech and thought that our forefathers shed 
their precious biood to sustain. If this Mormon persecution 
is tolerated, Heaven only knows where it willend. The 
moment man’s religion is proscribed, just that moment will 
be introduced one of the most bloody wars that was ever 
known in the world’s history. For one, I am free to declare 
that I never will cast a vote for an administration that pro- 
scribes what religious views I must entertain; andI call upon 
all spiritual and jiberal minds to look at this matter in its 
true light, and to repair at once to the ballot-box and asser:. 
their sovereignty, and hurl sucb demagogues from office. 

WOITE. 





WOMAN AT THE POLLS. 





Woopavc.y & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY: Well, our votes have 
been refused alter regisiration. But we have demonstrated 
one fact by our effuris—that women may visit the polls, un- 
aitended by father, husband or brother, with the sime se- 
curity and freedom from insult that they do the Post Office, 

Being advised that my late protracted visit to the South 
might vitiate my resid: nt qualifications as a voter, I did not 
offer my own ballot, but attend«d the polls at the Second 
District of the Twenty-second Ward with a lady friend who 
had all the qualifications of residence. On entering the 
small, crowded shop, the gentlemen present made room for 
us to pass to the rear of theapariment. Here a police officer 
requested those stinding around the voting boxes to allow 
the ladies to approach the table—which they did at once. 
Here I inquired if they would accept ourvotes. Theanswer 
came promptly, “ We cannot accept the votes of women.” 
I responded, ** Very well,” and we retired wi'hout encoun- 
tering a look or a word that was not respectful. Indeed, I 
feel assured that officers and people, from the sympathy they 
have manifested, are ;eady to admit that women are citizens, 
and, as such, are entitled to the franchise, and only the De- 
claratory act is neeied to convince the most sceptical that it 
is just as practical and proper for a lady to drop a vote in 
the ballot box as to drop a letterin the post office. 

The many abuses in our government call loudly for the 
aid of women to redeem the country from the evils insep- 
arable from a purely male administration. 

Give us the * Declaratory Act” and we pass peaceably 
into the exercise of. the duties and the enjoyment of the 
privileges of citizens; refuse us this, and I speak advisedly 
when I say that the next move will be 7 volution. Injustice 
and oppression are ever lulled by a fancied security, but the 
condition of involuntary servitude is favorable to the devel- 
opment of all the vices of secrecy and deceit. As women, 
we have been schooled in hypocrisy and duplicity until our 
deep souls revolt against the oppression that compels us to 
so belie our sincere and earnest natures. The most docile 
wife has that hid in her lwart which only needs the 
“Sesame” to pass toa flame. Many seemingly contented 
wives would aimost risk the salvation of their souls to make 
their masters feel for one day the humiliation they have en- 
dured uncomplainingly for years. 

If this is true of the favorites of fortune, what may not 
be said of the great crowd of women who rush into every 
folly, or are doomed to severest toil, by unjust Jaws 
and the oppressive customs growing out of them. Laws 
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and customs that disfranchise, prescrile their pleasures, 
limit their fiel’s of labor:nd curtail their wag¢s all on the 
pleaof sx. We hvuve, gentlemen, very gen:rally arrived 
at the knowledge that sex is a crime punishable by law. 
Weare deprivid of cit zenship, taxed withc ut repress nta- 
tion, governed without ourconsent, not allowed a jury of 
our peers. And inthe languayve of ’76, we svy, ‘‘ Itis our 
right, it is our duty, to throw off such government and to 
provide new guards for our future security.” and woman’s 
heart to-day is ready to re-echo the wordsof Patr ck Henry— 
‘Give me liberty or give me death.” Up tothis time we have 
repuid your injustice and oppression with such caricatures ar d 
moral aborticins as have made you blush with shyme. We 
have given you sons and daughters blind, deaf, dumb, de- 
formed, idiotic; we have given you frail snow-drops who 
dissolved at the first breath of miasma. All those protests 
against oppression you have Jooked upen as dispinsatione 
of Divine Providence. You will Jearn these to be the lJegit- 
imate fruits of male domination. Our secrct service system 
reaches to every hearthstone, our bond of union is strongas 
truth, our signs and pass-words dify masculine scrutiny, 
our communications are independent of the printed page. 
We point you a safe pussage from fancied to ieal se- 
curity; from partial to compleie repub.ici-m; from the op- 
pression of half of the community to equal rights and priv- 
ileges in the Declaratory Act 
Yours, to the bitter (or sweet) end, 
Mary A. LELAND. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 


The following, clipped from the Western Christian Advo- 
cate, shows the gradual change going on in public opinion 
in regard to women as lecturers. It shows, too, how willing 
men are to plume themselves and air their notions of things, 
while yielding to the imp: rative demand for a wider sphere 
for woman’s labor, by admitting that it is possible she may 
do some good ina ‘‘modest, unassuming Christian” way. 
Some conservative reviewer has said that while attending 
the Wheeling Branch of the Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society of the M. E. Church, ‘‘ the congregation was large 
and the exercises of a very interesting character. Addresses 
were made by Dr. T. H. Logan, the President; Mrs. 
Hagans and Miss Lizzie Boyd. I am no ardvocate of 
‘Woman’s Rights,’ as expounded by Mrs. Stanton and her 
coadjutors, but while li-tening to the eloquent and earncst 
addresses of these two modest, unassuming Christ'an women, 
I felt that there was in all our churches women to whom 
God has given the ‘right’ and the ability to labor in 
His cause, but who are deterred by an absurd prejudice or 
a false modesty.”’ 

We would like to ask how long it is since this minister of 
the Gospel discovered that ‘‘ God had given the right ” to 
women to make public address, and whc ther ‘‘ Mrs. Stanton 
and her coadjutors’”’ had not assisted him in making this 
discovery. Who has helped women, even ‘‘ modest, unas- 
suming women,’’ to speak in publicif not Mrs. Stanton ? 
Who has braved the way, even to persecution hour by hour, 
that women might have broader privileges, if not those who 
ask for a broader recognition than merely speaking in behalf 
of foreign missionaries. 

We all remember the difficulties with which Mrs. Van Cott 
met in order to be recognized as a modest, unassuming Chris- 
tian woman and worker among the heathen at home; and 
we are all aware too that bad not the martyr’s cross been 
borne by brave women, like Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Van Cott and a hundred others would never have at- 
tempted to speak in Christian churches, even as modest, un- 
assuming women. ETNA. 
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A LAST APPEAL TO WOMEN. 








Congress is about to assemble ; it has the power to com- 
pel the States to admit you to suffrage ; it remains with you 
to say whether you will have it or not. A decision of the 


Supreme Court of the District of Columbia tells you that 
you have the right to vote by virtue of being made citizens, 
but that the right is in abeyance until legislation makes it 
active, and says it is the spnere of Congress to make such 
laws as are required to bring the right into full and free exer. 
cise. Indeed, the Amendment ilself provides that Congress 
shall have the power to enforce the provisiens of this 
Amendment by appropriate ‘eg’slation. Now, if this 
Amendment has conferred citizenship on women, what more 
appropriate legislation than to give action and vitality to its 
rights ? 

Every man and every woman, then, should at once sign 
his or her name, and obtain the names of all neigibors, to 
the following petition, and send the same to Mrs. Josephine 
8. Griffing, 231 North Capitol street, Washingion, D. C.: 
To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States, in Congress assembled : 


We, the undersigned, believing that since women are citi 
zens of the United States, under the provisions of the Four- 
ieenth Amendment to the Constitution, they should be 
permiited to exercise the citizens’ tight to vote, which is 
also acknowledged by the Constitution to be aright of citi 
zins, subject to be regulated and establi-hed, and never to be 
disestablishid or prohibited, respectfully petition your hon 
orable bodics to enact such laws as shall in your wisdom be 
necessary to secure tu them the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, subject only to such rules and regulations as men. 

And your petitioners wi'l ever pray. 
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THE WOMAN MARKET. 

The idea of a woman as a piece of property is the basis 
of all the hells of that compacted barbarism we call civil 
zation. 

Regarded as property in her maiden or married condition, 
the widow is the ‘‘ relict” of her proprietor. The Hindoos 
used to burn such abandoned possessions, not inconsis:ently 
with our Christian socialism. : 

Being a chattel, a thing, a possession, a piece of goods, it 
is requisite that the landlord and owner use his own, and 
somehow get the value out of that which is his. 

Unfortuuately, the on!y use most men cin imagine for 
woman is a sexual pissional one, the charm of Cohabitation 
being in the fact that housekeeping oflers supreme facilicies 
for feeding, lodging and Coiti on. , 

Doubly unfortunate, woman is not less ignorant, even if 
more dissatisfied, than man ; hence they suflir together, the 
master and the slave engendering mutual damnation, wiih 
an outgrowth of perdition. KE. S. WuUEELER 
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THEORY OF MONEY. 





A NEW CURRENCY AND A NEW CREDIT SYSTEM. 





BY ALBERT BRISBANE. 





THIRD ARTICLE, 


The preceding articles were devoted to theoretical investi- 
gations ; wenow come to the practical part of the problem ; 
namely, tie mode of creating a true Currency ; of regulating 
als wssues, and of determining the basis of Credit. 

We shall expiain briefly the mode in which the new Cur- 
rency should be created. 

Let it be borne in mind that a true Currency must possess 
the following attributes : 

1. It must be non-monopolizable by individuals, classes 
or corporations. 

2. It must be non-interest bearing. 

8. It must be devoted to the service and interests of Pro- 
ductive Industry. 

4. It must be the true Representative of real wealth. 

5. It must be in exact equilibrium, as to its issues, with 
the industrial wants of Society. 

6. It must be created and introduced by the State or Col 
lective Interest. 

To understand these conditions, let it be borne in mind 
that real wealth consists in the producis of labor—in the food, 
clothing, dwellings, and other objects, which minister to 
man’s wants and comforts, and aid his moral development. 
On a desert island, where no products are created, money 
can buy nothing, and is useless. Moncy is merely a sign 
used to represent products ; it stands for them all, and thus 
facilitates their exchange—their purchase and sale ; this is 
its function and use. Now if it be clearly seen that real 
Wealth consists in the products of labor, and that money 
is merely a means or instrumentality which serves to effect 
their exchange, it will become evident that money should be 
nothing more than the sign or representative of products ; 
that it should be based upon them, and that it should have 
no existence separate from or independent of them. It 
should be merely a symbol, not a reality. The defect of the 
Specie Currency is that it is a Reality; that it has an intrin- 
sic value, based on that of the metals of which it is com- 
posed ; that it is separate from and independent of that 
which it should represent. Our Greenbacks are based on 
the responsibility of the Government, on its supposed power 
to redeem them by taxation; they again are defective as a 
currency, having merely a supposititious foundation, and 
representing government responsibility, not products. 

Few persons arrive at clear and precise ideas on any sub- 
ject. On that of the Currency, our best political economists 
even seem to have very confused ones ; they accept the spe- 
cie currency as the true and natural one, showing that they 
have made no evact analysis of the nature and function of 
Money. We have endeavored to present above one idea 
clearly ; namely, that a true Currency should represent the 
products of industry and other values which men wish to ex- 
change with each other, and nothing else. If our conception 
of this function of money be true, it condemns all our ex- 
isting currencies, for none of them fulfill this representative 
function. 

We will‘now present our plan for creating the true Cur- 
rency ; we submit it to the consideration of men of intelli- 
gence ; if they reject it, let them study the subject and find 
a better. 

The new Currency is to be created by Governments. 

In this country, the plan could more easily be carried out 
by a State than by the general Government. If undertaken 
by one of the States of the Union, the mode of procedure 
would be as follows : 

The State Government would establish a State Bank wi'h 
Branches. The central Bank would be located at the Capi- 
tal, provided with all the means necessary to prepare the 
new Currency, and with an organization for registering and 
issuing it tothe branch Banks. These latter would receive 
the Currency from the central Institution and loan it to the 
public. 

The new Currency would be made of a cheap and con- 
venient material. As paper fulfills these conditions, and the 
people are accustomed to it, the new currency would be 
made to resemble our present bank-notes, and would be of 
various denominations from $1 to $1,000. It would be fur- 
nished by the central to the local Banks in amounts propor- 
tional to the business wants of their localities, and would be 
loaned in a manner which we shall presently describe. 

In connection with each of the local Banks, a large Store- 
house or Depot, properly constructed and arranged for the 
reception and storage of the staple products of the country, 
would be erected. The producers and owners of products 
would store them in these Depots, receiving certificates ot 
deposit, stating the quantity and the quality. Wiih these 
certificates as collateral security, they could obtain loans 
from the Bank. About three-quarters of the value of the 
products deposited would be the amount loaned. The 
Banks would act as agents or factors for the sale of the pro- 
ducis. Samples from all the local Storehouses would be 
kept at the general depot, located at the commercial centre 
of the State. Sales could be made from these samples at 
the latter, as at the former points. Owners would direct 
when such sales should take place. These Depots would 


soon replace the numerous little storehouses of individuals; 
they would become the great centres of the commercial 





operations of the country, the medium through which the 
exchange of the bulk of products would be effected. The 
present irresponsible and arbitrary commercial system, 
which permits individuals to control the exchange of pro- 
ducts, tospeculate upon and spoliate productive industry, 
would come to an end—at least as regards the staple pro- 
ducts of the country. A fine illustration would thus be 
furnished of what could be done, if the entire commercial 
system were conducted on principles of equity and economy. 

Thus loans would be made on the deposit of staple 
products—of products that are sure of sale, and not 
liable to spoil or deteriorate. In the great commer- 
cial depots of the State, the farmer, the manufacturer and 
other producers would store their products, and order them 
sold or sent to any poiut. On depositing their products, 
they would receive certificates ; and with these certificates 
they would either sell direct themselves, or could obtain 
loans from the Banks. 

The Currency issued by the Banks would represent these 
products; it would therefore be a true Representative of pro- 
ducts or real wealth, which, as we have said, is one of the 
essential characteristics of a true Currency. In fact, every 
Product on being deposited would become Money—would 
be transformed into currency ; and could exchange itself 
with any and all other products ; whereas, at present, it 
must first find a buyer and be converted into specie ; if it 
cannot do this, itcannot be exchanged. 

The management of the Banks would be simple and 
economical ; a cashier, teller and book-keeper would be all 
that would be required in most cases. The Banks would 
charge on loans just enough, as we stated, to cover the cost 
of management ; which would not exceed one per cent. per 
annum. 

Loans would not be made on promissory notes, however 
well indorsed; they furnish, first, no true standard for the 
amount of Currency to be put in circulation; and, second, 
they give rise to bad debts, favoritism, speculation, financial 
mismanagement, and to inflations and contractions, which 
lead in turn to commercial disasters. 

Loans would be made only on the security of products— 
and on staple products, the sale and consumption of which 
are considered certain.* They would be made, first, on pro- 
ducts stored in the depots ; second, on bills of lading of pro- 
ducts in transit ; third, on products which are ordered and 
are in process of creation, the acceptance and payment of 
which are guaranteed. Loans made on any other conditions 
would not be perfectly safe ; the Currency would not have a 
sound and secure basis on which to rest; above all, no stand- 
ard would exist, we repeat, by which to regulate the amount of 
issues ; the true standard being the amount of exchanges of 
products—that is, of legitimate commercial transactions to 
be effected. 

Such, at the commencement, should be the regulating 
principle to be followed; at a later period, when order and 
method were introduced into the industrial system, the basis 
of credit could be extended and modified. Labor—which is 
the primary source of production and of value—would be 
made the basis and standard. Butas it would first be neces- 
sary to determine and fix the Value of Labor, and as this has 
not been done, the tangible embodiment—the product of 
labor—must be tuken in its place. 

When the products of a borrower are sold, the proceeds of 
the sale would go into the Bank. The amount of the loan, 
together with the charge for the use of the currency, would 
be deducted and retained, and the surplus paid to him ; the 
operation will then be closed. 

As we stated, a general Sample Office for the sale of al! 
the products of the State would be established, at the com- 
mercial centre ; and States distant from the seaboard might 
have one at some large seaport, like New York, Boston or 
New Orleans. The system could even be extended to for- 
eign countries, and sample offices organized in their great 
marts. For example, it would be very easy for a cotton 
State to have such offices in Liverpool and Havre, ship to 
them and sell direct to foreign manufacturers, thus saving 
the expense of intermediate transhipments, storages and 
cartages, and the profits paid to home and foreign shippers, 
brokers and speculators. 

If a cotton-growing State, say Louisiana for example, were 
to establish the system proposed, with the central Bank, and 
its vast depots at New Orleans, it is very certain that the 
Planters would send to those depots, in preference to com- 
mission merchants, their cotton and other products; the 
Bank would act as their factor, and sell their cotton for 
them at New York or Boston, at Liverpool, Havre or Ham- 
burgh, as they might direct; it would even charter vessels 
for transportation, and manage the business on a large and 
economical scale. The Bank would make loans to the plant- 
ers on the security of their crops ; so that they could obtain 
the credit they required. By such a system, a large sum 
would be saved to them, now expended in interest, usury, 
commissions, waste and cost of transportation. 

Let usexamine the character of the Currency which would 
be issued by the State Bank of Louisiana. Every doilar 
would be a draft, accepted in advance and sure to be paid, for 





* It is use or consumption that gives value to a product; ii is valueless 
—{tisasif ithad not been created, if it does not flud a purchaser and 
consumer. A bootmaker, for example, may make a pair of boots, but if 
noone buys and uses them, itis asif they had not been made; value 
then is determined by consumption. The new Currency must be based 
on security that is perfectly safe—that is,on products the demand for 
which is certain. 





so much cotton, sugar or other staple product. This Cur- 
rency would circulate, not only in Louisiana, but through 
the entire North, and even in Europe. A manufacturer of 
Manchester would buy it as readily as he would a bill of 
exchange of the Rothschilds. The State would, of course, 
guarantee that every dollar should be redeemed in one of 
the great staples—cotton, sugar or tobacco. 

One more point. Suppose the system were generalized ; 
suppose all the States issued this Currency, and gold and sil 
ver fell into disuse, would it not follow that foreign coun- 
tries, in taking the new Currency, would have to buy with 
it our products—in which case a balance of trade would be 
established of itself; gold and silver would not at stated 
periods be drawn suddenly as at present from the country, 
the Banks forced to contract, and a general demand for the 
payment of debts made, causing revulsions and widespread 
bankruptcy. Free trade would be established, and to the 
fullest extent. If Europe sold to us vast amountsof her pro- 
ducts, she would have to take ours in return ; accounts 
would have to be settled in the new Currency, not in gold 
and silver, and with this Currency products only could be 
bought. Our ports could then be thrown open to the world, 
and our Custom houses abolished. There would be thence 
forth no danger of over-trading. 

To sum up: 

The new Currency would be created and issued by the 
State. 

It would be loaned at cost of management. 

It would not be monopolized or controlled by individuals 
or Banks. 

Its basis would be the Products of Industry, or the real 
wealth of the country, of which it would be the true Repre. 
sentative. 

Its security would be perfect. 

It would be loaned without favoritism. 

Its issues would be regulated by the amount of products 
created and to be exchanged. 

It would secure credit at all times to the Producers of 
wealth, and serve the real, that is, the producing interests of 
the country. 

Numerous objections will, we are aware, be raised. “ The 
Superintendents of the Depots,” it will be said, ‘‘ will give 
false certificates of deposits, and the Banks will be swindled. 
The Bank Officers themselves will lend more than the value 
of the products, and thus bad debts will be contracted.’’ 
These and other difficulties in the way of carrying out the 
project will be urged. 

In answer, we have only to say that it may take some time 
to perfect the system ; but that in itself it is simple and easy 
of execution. It is not near as complicated as the Post 
Office system of the general Government. If a State un. 
dertook it, and the good-wili of the People was secured to 
the project, it would soon be put in success{ul operation. 
In five years the Organization would be rendered complete 
in all details, and once in operation, the country would, 
under its influence, enter upon a career of prosperity such 
as men bave never beheld or even imagined. 

These explanations will give the reader a general idva of 
the plan we propose. As simple as it may appear, it con- 
tains the principles of an entirely new Currency and a new 
Credit system—one that differs radically in its nature and in 
the results it would produce from the present currency. To 
exhibit this more clearly, let us examine the basis of the two 
currencies—the Specie and the new Currency which we pro 
pose. 

The Specie currency is, 1. Furnished man by Nature witb- 
out thought or invention on his part. 2. Its adaptation tothe 
purposes of money is determined by the scarcity of the 
metals of which it is composed; if they are as common as 
iron, they could not be used; governments would, at every 
great war, inflate the currency beyond ail bounds and destroy 
it. 3. The amount in circulation is fluctuating and uncer. 
tain, as it can be withdrawn and hoarded. 4. It is invariably 
monopolized and controlled by a few wealthy individuals 
and corporations, who employ it in the great majority of 
cases, either directly or indirectly, to spoliate industry, in- 
stead of aiding and encouraging it. 

The true Currency should, 1. Be created by Reason, 
guided by Science and a knowledge of the laws that govern 
money—not furnished by Nature. 2. It should be made to 
serve the purpose of money by being rendered the exact 
representative of the products of industry and other values 
which require to be exchanged. 3. It should always be 
kept in exact equilibrium with the amount of genuine legiti- 
mate busincss transactions required by the industry of the 
country; its issues should be determined by the amount of 
exchanges to be made. 4. It should be under the contro! of 
government or of some power that would regulate it strictly 
according to the laws of justice and public interest. 

These few comparisons are sufficient to show the essentia) 
difference that exists between the two Currencies. 

Let us now see how the plan we have proposed fulfills the 
conditions laid down in the second table, which we gave in 
& previous article. 

1. It will create a Currency that costs little or nothing. 
2. A Currency that will represent exactly the products of 
industry, as for every dollar issued there is a product behind 
it of equal value. 3. It will abolish all control of the Cur- 
rency by individuals and the great abuses to which such 
control now gives rise. 4. It will abolish interest. 5. 
Abolish the rental system by abolishing interest. 6. It will 
secure credit at all times to proluction, and refuse it to 
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speculation. 7. It will furnish a Currency that will always 
be adequate to and in equilibrium with the business opera- 
tions of the country, expanding with production and con- 
tracting with consumption. 8. It will secure perfect 
regularity in the issues of the currency, and prevent those 
artificial inflations and contractions which are now the 
cause of so many disasters. 9. It will take the control of 
Credit out of the hands of individuals and corporations, and 
free the industrial and business worlds from the powers that 
now rule them. 10. It will furnish an exact standard for the 
issues of Currency, at present regulated by the decisions of 
Bank-oflicers. 

The plan we have sketched out will appear, on a cursory 
inspection, very sunple; many persons will assert that it does 
not differ essentially from the present system—the only dif- 
ference being that the present Currency is loaned by the 
Banks at seven per cent., while the new Currency will be 
loaned bythe State at one per cent. Let us correct this 
error, and show that the two Currencies differ radically in 
principle; tliat applied on a Jarge scale—to the industry of 

“Nations—they must necessarily, after a certain lapse of time, 
produce results of a diametrically opposite character, and of 
the greatest magnitude. Two examples will be sufficient to 
explain this: 

1. The present Currency is loaned for the most part on 
pers nal security—that is,on endorsed notes. This places 
eredit wholly at the disposal of a small minority of men in 
socicty—of merchants, speculators, monopolists, usurers 
and financialschemers—whose only aim and effort are to 
make the largest profits possible out of industry, and to 
spoliate it by every means that human ingenuity can invent. 
It gives to a small body of non-producers the entire control 
of the producing interests of society. 

Under the new Currency, loans would be made only on 
the security of products; a note, were it indorsed by a Roths- 
child oran Astor, would not obtain credit. Credit being 
thus secured to production, the producing classes could ob- 
tain the facilities they needed to effect exchanges. The 
Banks, through the storehouse organization, would act as 
their agents; they would by this means have the exchange 
of products, and the contro! of their interests in their own 
hands. The whole system of commercial speculation and 
monopoly, of usury, and spoliation under all forms, would 
be overthrown; the immense sums they now absorb—two- 
thirds of the profits of the industry of Nations—would be 
saved, and retained in the hands of the producers of wealth, 
to be applied to productive improvements. The era of com- 
mercial speculation, with its instability and revulsions, 
would be brought to a close, and the wealth and talent now 
engaged in commerce and banking would be devoted to de- 
veloping Industry on a vast scale. 

2. The present Currency, drawing the hich rates of interest 
which it does, accumulates through ‘interest the immense 
sums we have pointed out. One thossand dollars loaned at 
eight per cent.—a less rate than our Banks on an average 
now obtain—accumulates in half a century, or in a long bus- 
iness life, about sixty thousand dollars over the original one 
thousand dollars. Ten intelligent mechanics or farmers, la- 
boring fssiduously the same length of time, do not, as expe- 
rience demonstrates, accumulate any such sum. Thus, one 
thousand dol'ars in the hands of a capitalist, can, through in- 
terest and without labor, aecumulate a greater amount of 
wealth than the labor of ten efficient men. 


The new Currency, costing one per cent., would accumu- 
late, in the period above mentioned, about seven hundred 
dollars over the original amount. Now as productive Indus- 
try creates all wealth, and in the end pays for everything, 
the difference, fifty thousand and three hundred dollars, 
would, if economized by means of a cheap currency, remain 
in its hands. What a gigantic impetus would be given to 
industrial improvements and to the general progress of so- 
ciety, if the vast sums now absorbed by interest were devoted 
to really great and useful enterprises, and the capital created 
by them distributed equitably and more generally among the 
producing classes. 

These two examples are sufficient to enable the reader to 
make further comparisons for himself. If he will examine the 
subject carefully, he will see that the two Currencies, based on 
exactly opposite principles, must, when they work out their 
ultimate effects, produce exactly opposite results. 

The one concentrates the property of Nations inthe hands 
of a few. The other will disseminate it among the entire 
people. 

The one builds up everywhere an aristocracy of wealth. 
The other will create a wealthy, and, as a consequence, an 
educated and intelligent Democracy. 

The one gives rise to a limited demand for luxuries for the 
few, and for the commonest necessaries for the many. The 
other will give rise to an unbounded demand for the necessa- 
ries and luxuries of life for all, as all will become con- 
sumers. 

The one places obstacles in the way of the development 
of Industry by limited consumption. The other will en 
courage Industry to the fullest extent by creating a univer- 
sal demand for its products. 

The one is a source of servitude, monotony and dead rou- 
tine in Industry, and of ignorance and stolidness on the part 
of the laboring classes. ‘The other will impart the greatest 
energy and progress to Industry, and call out a new life and 
a new mental activity among the masses. 

The one creates populations of poor hired laborers, work- 
ing for a few idle rich. The other will create Nations of 


ne 


wealihy producers, and develop intelligence to a high degree 
by the scientific prosecution of Industry. 

Other causes, no doubt, concur in producing the first 
named of these results; but our false Currency exercises so 
powerful an influence—an influence now not at all under- 
stood—that we leave them aside to concentrate attention on 
the main cause. 

If some fundamental changes, some new principles are not 
introduced into our Industrial system, the entire property of 
our country will, in a century more, pass into the hands of a 
sma!l minority, forming a compact and powerful moneyed 
Oligarchy, ruling the Nation by the power of capital. This 
Oligarchy will organize all branches of Industry, as well as 
Commerce, in joint-stock companies, and will operate through 
them, as they are the safest and easiest method of prosecu- 
ting extensive enterprises; it will engage in its service the 
active minds, the men of talent that are poor, who will thus 
be enlisted in the service, and will aid it with their capacity. 


It will control the Press, as it will own it. With the aid of 


the Press and its active employes, and also with that of 
the lawyers, who are commonly the servants of the moneyed 
power, it will control legislation and public opinion. We 
shall then see a powerful and wealihy Oligarchy controlling 
the destinies of the Nation, whilethe great body of the peo- 
ple will be poor and dependent hirelings, working on the 
great estates, in the manufactories, the mines, on the rail- 
roads of the powerful Corporations, or the joint-stock Com- 
panies. It will, in fact, be an INDUSTRIAL FEUDALISM, some- 
thing like the military feudalism established at the beginning 
of the middle ages by the Great Barons. 

The reform we propose is, we are aware, a revolution—a 
far-reaching and radical revolution. It will take the control 
of the Currency and of Credit out of the hands of classes 
and Corporations, and place it in those of the State; it will 
destroy the powers of capital to accumulate wealth by in- 
terest and rents, and to absorb the surplus product or surplus 
profits of industry without labor or intelligence; it will pre- 
vent the accumulation of colossal fortunes by, interest, 
usury, monopoly, stock-jobbing, commercial profits, financial 
operations and the innumerable schemes of speculation and 
spoliation which are now carried out by means of the con- 
trol of the Currency and of Capital; and in so doing will 
thwart the growth, the building up of that vast moneyed 
power which now threatens to establish itself, and to obtain 
the control of Society. 

It will establish equity and justice in the Industrial sys- 
tem, in the domain of Labor; it will secure equal industrial 
rights and opportunities to all, and will inaugurate what we 
may call an INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC, in which the reign of 
universal prosperity and intelligence will be secured. We 
propose a revolution, but it is a peaceful one, and will save 
many bloody commotions in the future; for the masses in 
our country will not sink into poverty without terrible strug- 
gles. Let those who ean look half a century into the future, 
and are interested in the progressive improvement of the 
great body of the people, study the problem of the encroach- 
ment of capital upon labor, of its future usurpation of power, 
and they will be convinced that a radical change in the 
industrial policy of society, effected by constructive and 
peaceful means, and securing equal industrial rights and op- 
portunities to all, is the just and wise course to be pursued. 

—_ een 


MONEY AND CURRENCY. ~ 


To the Editors of Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly : 

The indiscriminate use of the terms money and currency 
is so common, and at the same time so mischievous, that I 
trust I shall be permitted to make one more effort to show 
how they may be kept distinct in our minds, and much 
confusion avoided in our treatment of financial questions, 
which are becoming more and more important, and must be 
settled upon some enduring basis, before we can safely pro- 
ceed to other reforms which are constantly pressing upon 
our attention. 

We must come to some intelligent understanding as to the 
necessity for a standard of value, andagree upon some one 
product of labor which shall best serve our purpose. And 
the product will be gold, as that, of all other things, has the 
qualities which we desire. It cannot properly be silver, or 
any of the baser metals, so called, as all these are too bulky, 
and cannot be transported like gold to meet a sudden de- 
mand, which, if not readily supplied, would unduly enhance 
the price. Gold flows promptly to any required point, and 
thus, like the ocean, preserves a general level, from which 
we can safely measure the altitude or price ofall other com- 
modities ; and it is by this standard that we do practically 
measure all our mercantile transactions, though theoretically 
there are many persons who. take a different view. 

But it will be found, upon careful investigation, that not 
a single transaction is effected which does not directly or in- 
directly refer to the pound sterling, a money of account at 
London, the great central clearing house of the whole com- 
mercial world. 

Not a single note is given, or check drawn, promising to 
pay dollars, francs or florins, without considering in one 
way or another the relation which it does, or will bear, to a 
bill of exchange on London, which has a paying and pur- 
chasing power all over the globe, such as belongs to no other 
thing—not even gold itself. 

We all know that gold has a purchasing power or value near. 
ly uniform everywhere, and that this power does not depend 





upor legislation, nor essentially upon the form in which the 





metal is presented, so long as the weight and fineness of the 
mass is known, and therefore, in seasons of distrust, we pre- 
fer that to any paper, whether private or public. Eut every 
person of tolerable inteiligence also Knows, that to attempt 
to carry on the immense business of the world, and make 
payments by using gold as currency, or the representative 
of other useful things, would be simply absurd, because ab- 
solutely impossible. 

It is true that our government officials for many years 
professed to use only specie in their financial transactions, 
though sensible business men could never understand why 
their interests did not require as good eurrency as could be 
contrived for the government. 

And now we find France and Germany attempting to fol- 
low the same stupid course, and use coin where paper would 
be as much better as it is safer in handling, and more con- 
venient every way. 

All such transactions, in fact, all payments and pur- 
chases, should be made by the use of paper, and all paper so 
used is—as Daniel Webster said in one of his most striking 
speeches on financial questions—cuerrency. Paper is not 
money, nor can legislation or any other power make it such. 
It is either debt, payable at a future date, or currency, which 
means, if it means anything, that the holder shall have as 
much for it as he could obtain for the number of dollars or 
pounds sterling named on the paper. 

Bank notes are not money, nor in any matcrial sense differ- 
ent from the check of the cashier, each being payable or re- 
deemable in current funds, having a certain relation to 
gold at the clearing house. Private checks, drafts and bills 
of exchange all have the same character so far as they are 
entitled to credit, and all these are currency, and nothing 
else. Now what we insist upon finally is, that there shall 
be but one monetary standard, and that gold; and there 
must be provision for identical weiglt and fineness, and thus 
commercial value, all over the world, so that there shall be 
no more contusion or ambiguity in keeping our accounts. 
But we are not to use gold as currency ; on the contrary, 
it must be the duty of all governments to provide banking 
systems which, while the business of banking as such shall 
be left entirely free, shall give us just the right quantity of 
just the right kind of currency in the form of notes or checks, 
which siiall in all cases, undera heavy penalty for failure, 
be convertible into funds as good as gold at the clearing 
house or trade centres, toward which all paper naturally 
flows, and where it is most valuable to the holder. 

Let the banker be compelled to redeem his paper prompt- 
ly, and pay a reasog@able proportion of the profit on its cir- 
culation into the treasury, and we may be quite certain that 
no other paper can obtain currency, unless it conforms to 
the same reasonable conditions. 

The banks are as they should be—the commercial centres 
of their respective localities and the character of their notes 
and transactions will assuredly be imparted to all the busi- 
ness with which they come in contact. 

In a future communication [ shall attempt to show how 
a true system can be inaugurated, and that the same system 
will serve perfectly not only for our own country but for 


all the world. Davip WILDER. 
ee 


TO THE PRESS. 


It would be a particular favor, at this time, if our editorial 
friends would say tothe public (for us) that, although the 
presses and all the material used by the Western Rural and 
Young Folks’ Rural were entirely destroyed in the great 
Chicago fire, our subscription lists were rescued, and 
that witbin one month from the fire we intend to be out 
again in old form, style, ete. 

The Western Rural is a farm and family weckly, that has 
attained the largest circulation of any agricultural paper out 
of New Yorkcity. Terms, $2 per year. 

The Young Foiks’ Rural is a large newspaper of eight 
pages, for young people and children, at $1 per year; started 
a year ago, and has been pronounced ‘‘the finest thing ex- 
tant for the young.” 

All who subscribe at this time will aid us in recovering 
our losses and in getting on our feet again. 

New yearly subscribers, for either paper, will receive the 
whole of 1872 and the remainder of this year, free, after the 
resumption. We give splendid induerments to get up clubs- 
Address H. N. F. Lewis, Chicago, Ill. 


———}---- * 





Aw exchange remarks : “If the next generation of women 
do vote, will they be educated to the proper standard to do 
so intelligently? They seldom or never read political news- 
papers, history or works on political economy. It may be 
said that our young men do the same. That may be; but 
from their earliest days they hold intercourse with men, or 
hear them talking on such topics. Young women have no 
such opportunities ; how, then, can they, as a class, be ednu- 
cated up to a true voting standard? It would be well for 
female reformers to look to this.” 


[This is bosh! Practically and in the way our elections are 
manayed no one but a few politicians and wire-pullers know 
anything of the personal merits of the candidates, They are 
selected not because they are good citizens, but thorough-going 
partisans. As tothe average young woman, she is as intelli- 
gent as the average young man. She studies history and gram- 
mar and algebra just as he does, and in private life the wo- 
man actually does take a lively interest in politics. Else 
whence all the stories about woman’s patriotic devotion 
during the war and her earnestness in times of political ex- 
cyxtement. | 


—- 
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Victoria C. WoopxvLt will for the first time deliver her 
a™gument upon the Principles of Social Freedom, in which 
all the questions involved, such as Free Love, Marriage, Di- 
vorce and Prostitution, will be analyzed, and the true sepa- 
rated from the false, in the crucible of principle by the fire of 
reason—separated from all conventionality and time-honored 
practices. Itis high time that those things upon which the 
greatést and dearest interests of mankind are based s!.ould be 
stripped of all hypocritical pretense and pharisaical holiness 
and their conditions shown up just as they are. Until this is 
done the world will go on producing all kinds of abortions 
of nature, from the simple kleptomaniac to the hydra-headed 
murderer. When people are compelled to know that all 
dominant traits of character are born with them, they will 
begin io realize the importance of the conditions in which 
they are produced, and learn better than to vilify and blacken 
those who invite attention to them. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES OPEN TO THE FAIR 
PRESENTATION OF ALL SUBJECTS. 








The following letter speaks for itself : 

THE RIGHT OF WOMEN TO VOTE—A PROTEST FROM MRS8. 
WOODHULL. 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 

I have been refused the right of voting by the Democratic 
inspectors of my district, the Republican dissenting and de- 
siring to receive my vote. Under the elction laws of the 
State, the inspectors are, or lam, “ guilty of felony,” since 
either they prevented a legal voter from voting, or I at 
tempted to vote illegally ! and either they or I shul/ be con- 
victed of the crime. 

Section 1, article 2, of the State Constitution provides : 
“ All male citizens, &c., &c., shall be entitled to vote.” Sec- 
tion 1, article 1, provides: “No member of this State shall 
be disfranchised or deprived ot the rights or privileges se- 
cured to any citiz'n, unless by the law of the land or the 
judgment of his peers.’’ 

I am a member of the State, and no law bas been enacted 
to di-franchise or deprive me of any right or privilege se- 
cured to other citizens. Nevertheless, I was deprived of the 
greatest of all rights—the right to vote. Moreover, if a 
single citizen of the State of New York has the right to vote, 
every other citizen has the same right, with the exceptions 
referred to. The point involved can by no possible stretch 
be made to cover the right of the State to exclude women 
citizens from suffrage, since no law is better established than 
that a right secured by positive terms cannot be taken away 
by implication ; and to take away the rights secured by ar- 
ticle 1, section 1, of the Constitution in such terms by article 
2, section 1, because it fails to provide for female citizens in 
terms, would be to take away “ rights” by implication. The 





Constitution of the United States is also equally clear in se- 
curing the right to vote to all persons. The Fourteenth 
Amendment, section 1, provides : 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and ot the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States. 

The right to vote is recognized as a citizen’s right by the 
Fifteenth Amendment. as follows : ‘‘The right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be denied,” etc., etc. 
The right to vote, then, is possessed by citizens of the 
United States. Women are citizens, hence voters. But if 
there is any doubt about the 1ight to vote being secured be- 
yond the power of abridgment or denial, by the Fourteenth 
Amendment in the provision which forbids the States to 
abridge the privileges of citizens of the United States, upon 
the ground that the right to vote is not included in privi- 
leges, I beg to submit that the Supreme Court of the United 
Siat.s has already seitled that question. In delivering the 
opinion of the Court, Justice Bradley said : 

It is possible that those who framed the article were not 
themselves aware of the far-reaching character of its terms. 
Yet, if the amendment does, in fact, bear a broader mean- 
ing, and does extend its protecting shield over those who 
were never thought of when it was conceived and put in 
form, and does reach social evils which were never before 
prohibited by Constitutional enactm: nis, it is to be presumed 
that the American people, in giving it their imprimatur, 
understood what they were dving, and mesnt to decree what 
in fact they have decreed. Tie privileges and immunities se- 
cured by the original Constitution were only such as each 
State gave to ils own citizens. * * * Butthe Fourteenth 
Amendment prohibits any State from abridging the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the United States, wheth- 
er is OWn C.tizens or any other. It not merly rm quires 
equality of privileges, but 1t demands that the privileges and 
immunities of all citizens shall be absolutely unabridged and 
unimpaired. These privileg:s cannot be invaded without 
sapping the very foundation of republican government. A 
r publican government is not merely a govirnment otf the 
people, but it is a firee government. * * It was very 
ably contended on the part of the defendants that the Four- 
teenth Amendment was intended only to secure to all citi- 
zens ¢qual capacities before the law. That was at first our 
view of it. But it does not so read. The language is: *‘ No 
State shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States.”” What are the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States ? Are they capacities mere- 
ly ? Are they not also rights? 

The Supreme Court has, therefore, already decided that 
the privileges secured by the amendments are something 
more than equal civil rights; in fact, that they include all 
political rights. In an opinion delivered by Justice McKay, 
he declares the law as follows : 

All persons recognized by the Constitution as citizens of 
the State have equal legal and political rights, except as other- 
wire expressly declared. 

Also, in the same opinion : 

It is the settled and uniform sense of the word “ citizen,” 
when us: d in reference to the citizens of the separate States 
of the United States, and to their rights as such citizens, 
that it describes a person entitled to every right, legal and 
political, enjoyed by any person in that State, wnless there be 
some exp ess exceptions made ty positive law concerning the par- 
weulur persons whose rights are in questi m., 

Justice Washington makes the case still clearer when he 
says : 

The privileges and immunities conceded by the Consti- 
tution of the United States to citizens in the several States 
are iO be tonfined to those which in their nature are funda- 
mental and belong of right to all free government. Such 
are the rights of protection of life and liberty, and to acquire 
and enjoy property, and to pay no higher impositions than 
other citizens, and to enjoy the electoral franchise, as regu- 
lated and established by the Constitution and laws of the 
State in which it is to be exercised. 

If any question what is involved by regulating and estab- 
lishing the elective franchise, desiring to argue that it can 
be regulated and established out of existence, as in the pres- 
ent case of woman, I call attention to the meaning of these 
words: To regulate is ‘‘to put in order,’ not to put out of 
existence ; to establish is ‘‘to make stable and firm,” not to 
nullify or w.thhold. 

Finally, the act of Congress of May 31, 1870, known as 
the “Force Act,’ to enforce the new amendments, makes it 
a penal offense, punishable by fine and imprisonment, for 
inspectors of election to prevent citizens of the United 


States from voting, when they are properly registered and 
qualified. 

So much has been said in the daily press about my claim 
being “a farce,” while journals persistently shut their col- 
umns to all rebutting arguments, that I trust you may do your 
women readers the justice to publish this outline of the posi- 
tion by which it is claimed that women are legal voters 
under both the State and Federal Constitutions. One-sided 
and dogmatic journalism is too common, and I[ shall hail the 
day when a free press may be inaugurated. 

Vicrorra C. Woopru.t. 

No. 44 Broad street, Tuesday, Nov. 7, 1871. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAUSE. 











Victoria C. Woodhull spoke upon Suffrage in the Court- 
house at Bordentown, N. J., November 9, to a pack d 
house. This place bas been remarkably conservative, but 
it contained our eminent, earnest and faithful co-laborer, 
Susan C. Waters, than whom no citizen there is more highly 
esteemed, and she called ‘‘all the people” together. Of the 


result she says, in a private letter (and she must pardon us 
giving an ‘‘ extract” to our readers, since we are desirous to 
let them know how “ the leaven’ 


’ 


is working in New Jer- 





— 


sey): ‘‘ The recent lecture in this place has exercised a pow 
erful influence over the public mind. To say that it gave 
universal satisfaction is entirely too little, for both friends 
and opponents of woman suffrage were delighted with the 
force and conclusiveness of thy arguments, and are en! husi- 
asticin praise and admiration of thy effort. I fu'ly believe 
that theeso reversed the public opinion of this community 
that to-day our cause stands far in advance of its position 
last week.” 

On the 10th she spoke on the same subject in Institute 
Hall, Philadelphia, to a still larger and more enthusinstic 
audience, which filled the hall to its utmost capacity, every 
seat, aisle, window and ante-room being crowded. 

From the growing enthusiasm everywhere manifested for 
this subject, it is plain that it is ‘‘the question” of the day 
—one from which the public attention cannot be diverted 
until it shall be settled, and settled in favor of equality. 


a 
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DESPOTISM ENFORCED— TAMMANY HIRELINGS 
PREVENT LEGALLY QUALIFIED VOTERS 
FROM THE EXERCISE OF A 
CITIZEN’S RIGHT. 








REPUBLICAN INSPECTOR ACCORDS THE RIGHT AND DEMANDS 
OF HIS COLLEAGUES BY WHAT AUTHORITY THEY 
DENY A CITIZEN OF THE UNITED 
STATES THE RIGHT TO VOTE. 





The Election Laws of the State of New York provide as 
follows: 


Sec. 25., Any person who shall knowingly register or cause 
himeselt to be segistered as a voter in any election dis'rict in 
which he is not at the time a qualified voter, and in Which 
he is not legally entitled to vote, shall be adjudged guilty o! 
a felony. 

Src. 26. Any person who shall knowingly vote or offer to 
vote at anv election in any electi n disirict in which he is 
not at the time legally entitled to voile, or wlio siall more 
than once at any such election, or who shall pers nate 
any other person, or pretended or fictitious person, and vole 
or offer to vote in the name of such person, or in any as-umed 
or fictitious name, shall be adjudged guilty of a felony. 

Sec. 31. If any officer on whom any du'y is enjoined in 
this act shall be guilty of any willful neglect of such duty, 
or of any corrupt conduct or practice in the execution of the 
same, and be thereof convicted, he shall be decmed guiity of 
a felony. 


We registered to vote in the Twenty-third district of 
I'wenty-first ward and knowingly endeavored to vote. The 
two Tammany Inspectors refused to permit us to vote, saying 
we were not legally entitled to do so. If this be so, then arc 
we “ guilty of felony.” 

But if this be not so, then are those Inspectors ‘* guilty of 
felony.” (We propose to demonstrate so clearly that the 
wayfaring man though a fool may understand, that we are 
not guilty of felony, and that the Inspectors are so guilty. ) 
The Constitution of the State of New York, artic:e two, 
section one, provides : 

That every male citizen, &c., &c., shall be entitled to vote . 

Article one, section one, provides: No member of this 
State shall be disfranchised or deprived of the rights or 
privileges secured to every citizen thereof, unless By the law 
of the land or the judgment of his peers. Every mate 
citizen, then, having the requisite qualifications, is entiticed 
to vote, and it follows that every member of the 38 ate is en 
titled to the same right, secured past all abridgment by the 
said first section. Language could not be framed making 
the fact more positive than this of the Constitution of the 
State, since there has been no law of the land enacted to 
make it otherwise. 

To deprive a citizen of the right to vote under the Con 
stitution of the State it is necessary to enact a law making 
specific provisions of disfranchisement or deprivation of 
the rights and privileges secured to other citizens. Tleie 
has been no law passed to do either of these things, and 
nobody can show there has been. The statutes do not 
contain them. 

Therefore we have been deprived of the legal right by 
which we are invested by the State of New York by two 
so-called Democratic Inspectors of Elections, who are thus 
‘guilty of felony.” 

But a greater power than the State of New York has also 
been ignored. The Constitution of the United States recog 
nizes women as Citizens, and the right to vote as a citizen's 
right, which no State can abridge, as follows : | | 

Section one of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Const 
tution of the United States declares positively that 

‘‘ All persons” (not all men) “ born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State whervin they 
reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shail 
abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” 

Tae Fifteenth Amendment recognizes the right to vote as 
a cilizen’s right in the following language : : 

“The right of citizens of the United States to vove, 
etc. , etc. 

Now, the only question which it is possible to raise is 
whether the right to vote is one of the privileges mentio: ed 
in the Fourteenth Amendment which the States sha!l nol 
deny or abridge ; and this question has been already settled 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, the opinion 
beirg delivered by Justice Bradley. 


It is possible that those who framed the article were not 
themselves aware of the far-reaching churacterof its tcrms, 
yet if the amendment does in fact beara broader meaning 
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and does extend its protecting shield over those who were 
never thought of when it was conceived and put in form, 
and does reach social evils which were never before prohib- 
it'd by constitutional enactment, it is to be presumed that 
the Americin people, in giving it their imprimatur, under- 
stood what they were doing and meant to decree what in 
factthey have decreed. 

The “ privileges and immunities” secured by the original 
Constitution were ouly such as each State gave to its own 
citizens, * * * but the Fourteenth Amerdment prohib- 
iis any State from abridying the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United Sia'es, whether its own citizens or any 
others. It not merely requires equality of privileges, but it 
demands thatthe privileges and immunities of all citizens 
shall be absoluteiy unabridged and unimpaired. 

In the same opinion, after enumerating some of the “‘ priv- 
fleges’ of the citizens, such as were pertinent to the case on 
tri.l, the court further says : 

These privileges cannot be invaded without sapping the 
very foundation of republican government. A republican 
government is not merely a government of the people, but 
itisatree goveroament. * * * It was very ably con- 
tended on the part of the defendants that the Fourteenth 
Amendment was intended only to secure to all citizens equal 
capacities before the law. That was at first our view of it. 
But it docs not soread. The language is, “*No State shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
Sta'es.”. What are the privileges and immuniiies of the cit- 
izens of the United States? Are they capacities merely ? 
Are they not also rights ? 

In the opinion of Justice McKay, among other proposi- 
tions, he lays down the following : 

2d. The rights of the people of this State, white and black, 
are nol grinted to them by the Constitution thereof; the 
object and «fect of thit instrument is not to give, but to re- 
strain, deny, regulut- and guarantee rights, and all persons 
recognized by tuat Constitution as citizens of the State have 
equat, legal and political rights, except as otherwise expressly 
dec’ared, 

8d. It is the settled and uniform sense of the word “ citi. 
zen,’ when used in reference to the citizens of the separate 
Siates ot the United States, and to their rights as such Citi- 
zens, that it describes a person entithd to every right, legal 
and political, e.joyed by any prrson in that State, unless 
there be s me express exceptions made by positive law cov- 
ering the particulur person whose rights are in question. 

Also by Justice Washington, as follows : 

The privileges and immunities conceded by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to citizens in the several States 
are to be confine | to those that are fundamental, and belong 
of right to the citizens of a'l free governments. Such are 
the rights of protection of life and liberty, and to acquire 
and e.joy property, and to pay no higher impositions than 


e 


other citizens, and to pass through and r side inthe State at 
pleasure, and to enjoy the elective franchise, as regulated 
and established by the laws and constitutiun of the State 
in Which it is to be exercised. 

If we inquire what it is to regulate and establish the suf- 
frage, we learn that to regulate is ‘‘ to put in order,” and to 
establish is “to make stable and firm.” 

Tuus all that we have ever claimed is not only granted by 
the constitution of the State of New York, and by that of 
the United States, but our position is also fortified} not only 
by the decisions of the courts quoted, but also by every other 
decision ever rendered in which the points in question are 
involved. 

The two inspectors referred to said they were acting under 
instructions—had been told to refuse al! votes offered by 
women. They would neither permit us to show them tue 
law nor take the election oath. They could see but one word, 
male citizens, forgetting, ignoring, or, which is more proba- 
ble, not knowing that all such terms in law are used in their 
general sense, which, if not so, women cannot be held ac- 
countable to a single penal law, since no law of them has 
the word she or her, except those where men and women 
are specially involved, as in marriage and divorce. 

The R: publican inspector was a person evidently acquaint- 
ed with constitutional law, since he desired to receive those 
votes and declared his belief that we were entitled to vote as 
weclaimed. Weare also informed that the same position 
was assumed by the Democratic and Republican inspectors 
in other districts where women desired to vote. Can it be 
that the Republican party will thus rebuke Senator Car- 
penter ? : 


, 





‘*Saucr forthe gander is sauce for the goose,’ quotes a 
contemporary, and applies the proverb to the even-handed 
justice that ip the matter of political fraud should be meted 
out equally to Republican as to Democra:ic rogues and ‘pec- 
ulators. There is,truly, pot much choice for the citizen in 
the matter of wire-pulling, rings, lobbyisis and administrative 
scoundrelism. The official watch-dogs who make common 
cause with the wolves andrend the sheep intrusted to their 
charge. The recent elections are valueless if they are taken 
only as a rebuke to the rascality of the Democrats. The 
Republican office-holders througbout the country are just as 
bid, with this added iniquity, that whereas the Democratic 
thieves and wolves acted in defiance of law, the Republican 
rogues pretend to be supported by the law. To give full 
significance to public opinion, this latest expression must 
be taken as the determination of the community to make 
waron all evil in high places. Let nct the Republican lay 
the flattering unction to his soul that bis party is accounted 
gniltless. The very immunity of shoddy contractors, thiev- 
ing commissaries and conniving generals, who shut one eye 
and bol!out both hands for their share of the plundtr, has 
led tothe corruption of official morals and the acceptance of 
wealth, no matter how obta'ned, as the evidence of honor 
and respectability. Those citizens who voted at the last 
elections will have done only one-half their duty if they 
Withdraw their hand from the plow and refuse to continue 
the good work. 


SITTING IN MOSES’ SEAT. 


What a blessed thing it is to live in a country where the 
laws are so simple that he who runs may read, where a thing 
once wriiten in plain words can have but one common sense 
meaning, and where, in the want of difference in opinion 
the referee shall give judgment according to 1ight and render 
good and wholesome reasons for his decision. Yes, it is a 
blessed thing! And we congratulate the dwellers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on having such perfect laws and such 
able magistrates. The women have been before the courts; 
judgment has been given and right has been done. It is not 
the first time women have been in the courts There are 
two or three memorable decisions in books of the law. 
King Solomon made himself famous by a concise summing 
up, which went to the root of the matter and admitted no 
quibbling appeals. The disputants were both women. A 
certain Daniel achieved greatness by a judicial decision. 
Daniel himself was a model of deportment in his day—so 
virtuous and orthodox as almost to be eligible for fuil mem- 
bership in the Young Men’s Christian Association. ‘The 
parties to the suit were an estimable married lady and two 
elderly gentlemen. The elderly parties got the worst of it, 
thanks to Daniel. Since that time the Daniels have been 
few and far between. The District of Columbia boasts of 
the last and greitest. This time, too, there is an estimable 
lady in the case—the other parties may or may not be 
naughty elders. The cause has ended differently ; the mod- 
ern elders have managed their affuirs better. Seen the new 
Daniel, perbaps, and have triumphed. 

Dred Scott, it may be recollected, was not a citizen, not 
even @ person; a nonentity in law; consequently the luxury 
of law was denied him. Mrs. Sarah A. Spencer is a person; 
she is born in the United States ; therefore is a citizen of our 
glorious country; aod being a person so born and a citizen 
so constitutionally declared in express words, is entitled to 
vote. Ali this is expressly and clearly set out in the printed 
law by which the country is ruled. The modern Daniel is 
otherwise known as Chief Justice Cartter, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. This new Daniel has 
given a very luminous decision, not less remarkable for its 
sagacity than for its patriotism. 

F irstly—He decides that though what is written is written, 
still it was not meant. 

Secondly—He decides that the whoie system of law under 
which he and the rest of us Americans live, and by virtue of 
which he is what he is, is an iniquity and a disgrace to civil- 
ization, and ought to be improved off the face of the earth. 

Thirdly—He declares that because men misuse their polit- 
ical privileges women ought not to enjoy such privileges. 

Fourthly—That when that great legislative body, the Con- 
gress of the United States, expressly enacted that certain 
persons should have certain rights, Congress did not mean 
that such persons should have such rights, but only that Con- 
gress should have the power to pass another law to give 
such rights to such persons, if, upon further and mature con- 
sideration, it should appear to Congress that it would be fit 
and proper for such persons to have such rights. 

The value and profound utility of such admirable reason- 
ing are sO apparent that elaborate comment on this monu- 
mental exposition of judicial wisdom is superfluous. Let 
our readers study for themselves, particularly noting the 
eulogy passed on the rights of suffrage, the corner stone and 
main pillar of our national edifice: 

We donot hesitate to believe that the legal vindication of 
the natural right of all citizens to vote wouid, in this state of 
popular intelligence, involve the destruction of the civil 
government. There is nothing in the history of the past 
bliat teaches us otherwise. There is little in current history 
that promises a better result. The right of all men to vote 
is as fully recognized in the population of our large centres 
and cities as can well be done short of an absolute declara- 
tion that all men shall vote irrespective of qualifications. 
‘the result in these centres is political profligacy and violence 
verging upon anarchy. The iofluences workin. out this re- 
sult are apparent in the utter neglect of all agencies to con- 
serve the virtue, integrity and wisdom of government, and 
theappropriation of ail agencies calculated to demoralize and 
debase the integrity of the elector. Institutions of learning 
calculated to bring men up to their high state of politi- 
cal citizenship, aud indispensable to the qualifications 
of the minds and morals of the responsible voter, are 
postponed to the agency of the dram shop and gambling 
hill, and men of conscience and capacity are discarded 
to the promotion of vagabonds to power. This condition 
demonsirates that the right to vote ought not to be, 
and is not an absolute natural right. The fact that the 
practical working of the assumed right would be destructive 
of civilization is decisive that the right doves not exist. As 
regards tie question of the constitutional right of woman to 
vote under the provisions of the Fourteentu and Filteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
the opinion continues; ‘‘ It will be seen by the first clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment that the plaintiffs, in com- 
mon with ail other persons born in the United States, are 
citizens thereof, and if to make them citizens is to muake 
them voters the plaintiffs may of right vote. It will be in- 
ferred from what has already been said that to make a per- 
son a citizen is not to make him or her a voter. All that has 
been accomplished by this amendment to the Constitution, 
or by its previous provisions, is to distinguish them from 
aliens and make them capable of becoming voters. In giv- 
ing expression to my own judgment this clause does advance 
them to fuil citizenship, and clothes them with the capacity 
to become voters. Tue provision ends with the declaration 
of their citizenship. It is a constitutional provision that 
dies not execute itself. It is the creation of a constitutional 
condition that requires the supervention of legislative power 
in the exercise of legislative discretion to give it effect. The 
constitutional capacity of becoming a voter created by this 





amendment lies dormant, as in the case of an infant, until 








made effective by legislative action. Congress, the legisia- 
tive power of this jurisdiction, as yet, has not sern fit to 
carry the inchoate right into effect, as is es he in the law 
regulating the franchise of this district. When that shall 
have been done it will be the pleasure of this court to ad- 
minister the law as thev findit. Until this shall be done 
the considerations of fitness and unfitness, merit and de. 
merit, are considerations for the law-making power. The 
demurrer in these cases is sustained. 
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HORACE GREELEY’S BID FOR THE NOMINATION 
OF THE LABOR REFORM PARTY. 


If there ever was astrange transformation made by a mor 
tal man, Philosopher Horace makes it in the 7ribune,in an 
article from his own pen, entitled, ‘‘ How to Reduce the 
Interest on the National Debt.” 

In this editorial Mr. Greeley adopts and approves that 
part of the platform of the National Labor Union relating to 
the money of the peopie. He would have greenbacks made 
receivable for all governmental duces, and cbnvertible into 
bonds bearing a. low rate of interest, adding as an argument 
that such a convertibility, at the opiion of the holders of 
money, into bonds, and of bonds into greenbacks, will regu- 
late the volume of the currency, which is so palpable that 
everybody who has common sense must see it. 

But hear him : 


Mr. Boutwell’s plan of funding the National Debt has had 
a pretty fair trial. True, the times have been adver:e; but 
we have generally found them so when we needed to Lorrow 
money. The sum and substance of the Secretary’s success 
is the funding of $200,000,000 at five per cent., on the pay- 
ment of a bonusof 14 percent. tothe *‘ syndicate” of toreign 
bankers who have agreed to take the loan. We would not 
dispurage this achievement, fur we regard it as decidedly 
betier than nothing. Add to the interest ($38,000 00v) 
$1,000,000 more for the aygregate cost of printing the new 
bonds, adveriisng, explaining and commending the 
loan, and the entire cost of tunding the $200,000,000 at five 
per cent. for ten ycars is $4,000,000. It secms to us that 
this does not justi'y a hope that our $1,500,000 of instantly 
or presently redeemable Sixes can be prompily funded even 
at five per cent, 

Having given to the Seeretary’s efforts a hearty support 
throughout, we urge that a rad cally different plan muy next 
have as fair a trial. Before we send another bond abruad to 
ve hawked from banking house to banking-house through- 
out Europe, we ask the government to try—just earnestly 
try—to fund the bulk of our debt at home. We could not 
have sold our bonds, during the dark hours of our civil war, 
to Europe at any price, no matter how ruinous, if we had 
not first shown our faith m them by taking Lundreds of mil- 
lions of them ourselves. So now, having seen how reluc- 
tantly they take our reissurs at five percent. with a discount, 
let us show thcm that we stand ready to take a largeramount 
ata lower rate of interest at par. Here is the gst of our 
proposition. 

Let Congress make our greenbacks fundable at the 
pleasure of the holder in bonds ot $100, $1,000 and $2,000, 
drawing interest at the rate ot one per cent. per day On each 
$100 (or 3 65-100 per annum), and exchangeable into green- 
backs at the pleasure of the holder. Now authorize tie Treas- 
ury to purcha-e and extinguish our outstanding bonds so 
fast as it is supplied with the means of so doing by receipts 
lor customs or otherwise ; and to issue new greenbicks when- 
ever larger amounts shall be required—every one being fund- 
able in sums of $100, $1,000 or $10,000, as aforesaid, af, the 
pleasure of the holder, in bonds drawing an annual interest 
of 3 65-100 in coin perannum, and these bonds exchangeable 
into greenbacks whenever a holder shall desire it. 

Tue benefits of this system would be these: 

I. Our greenbacks, which are now virtual falsehoods, 
would be truths. The government would pay them on ce- 
mand in bonds as aforesaid, which is in substant.al accord. 
ance with the plan on which the greenbacks were first au- 
thorized. 

II. Every person having greenbacks for which he had no 
present need would present them at some Sub-Treasury and 
exchange them at par for these bonds. Suppose he has 
$10,000 which he expects to use a month hence: he can 
make them earn him $30 meantime, without incurring the 
smallest danger of loss by bank failure or otherwise, and 
with a positive certainty that the money would be ready for 
him whenever he chose to take it. 

Itt. A merchant leaves New York with $1,000,000 which 
he purposes to invest in wheat at the West or in cotton at 
the South. He calls at our Sub-Treasury, exchanges his 
greenbacks for these bonds, and takes or sends these to 

hicago, St. Paul, New Orleans or Galveston, to be ex- 
changed for use when needed. After looking about for a 
month, he buys half the produce he originally intended, con- 
veits half his bonds into greenbacks, receives $50 per day, 
or $1,500 in ail, as interest, and makes his payments. After 
traveling and looking for another month, he invests the re 
mainder of his capital, receives $3,000 as interest thereon for 
the two months he has held the last half million of bonds, 
and liys his course homeward. His bonds may have lain 
nearly all the time he owned them in the vaults of some 
bank, but they were earning money not for that bank but 
for him. 

IV. Our greenbacks, no longer false, but convertible at 
plea-ur« into bonds bearing a moderate gold interest and ex- 
changeable as aforesaid, could not fail to appreciate steadily 
until they nearly reached the level of gold. Inceed, ti ey 
would, unless issued too profusely, be really better than g¢: 1d. 
Drawing a higher rate of interest than British Consols, and 
convertible at pleasure, as these are not, they would in time 
obtain currency even in the Old World. 

’. The trouble so inveterately borrowed by thousards 
with respect to “ over-issues,’’ “ redundant currency,” &e., 
would (or at least should) be hereby dispelled. If there 
were at any time an exe:ss of currency, it would tend to 
precipitate itself into the bonds aforesaid. If there should 
ever be a scarcity of currency, bonds would be exclang+d 
at the Treasury tor greenbacks till the want was fully sup 
plied. Black Fridays and the locking up of greenbacks 
would soon be numvered with jost aris and hobyoblin ter 
rors. 

Vi. Though the demand for these bonds might for 
months be mod: rate, their convenience and manifest utility 
would soon difluse their popularity and s\imu!ate an ever. 
widening demand for them. They would be a favorite in 
vestinent with guardians and trustees who should expect 
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to be required to pay over the funds held by them at an 
early day, whether fixed or uncertain. They would say, 
‘Though I might invest or deposit these funds where they 
would command a higher interest, I choose to place them 
where I know they will be safe and at hand when called 
for.”’ 

VIL. Ultimately we believe they would become so popu- 
lar that hundreds of millions of them would be absorbed at 
or very near the par of specie, and that with the proceeds an 
equal amount of our outstanding Sixes might be redeemed 
and canceled without advertising for loans or paying bankers 
to shin for us throughout Europe. The interest thus saved to 
our country would be an important item. 

Such are the rude outlines of a plan which we did not 
originate but which we heartily indorse. Why not give it 
atrial? Weshould dearly like to inform Europe that, since 
she seems noi to want any more of our bonds at five per 
cent., we have concluded to take the balance ourselves at 
three and two-thirds. 


We wish we could hope that this conversion of Mr. Gree- 
ley were genuine. Nobody would rejoice more than our- 
selves to find him once more ranged upon the side of the 
rights of the people as against tyranny, whether political, 
social or financial. This position places him in direct oppo- 
sition to the bondholders and the gold propagandists, and 
consequently against Grant for the succession. If Mr. 
Greeley has done this upon principle, because it is the truth 
and the right, and he will come out as boldly and indepen- 
dently as in his other declaration for the equal rights of 
citizens, irrespective of all arbitrary distinctions, then might 
he really be considered as the nominee of the people. But 
we fear that all this is policy, and that seeing Grant is 
the necessity of the Republican party, he throws himself 
into the arms of the National Labor Union. We await to 
see if he will next adopt the same principle in regard to the 
and system, which really lies back of and forms the basis 
of all other monopolies and oligarchies. 

The slave oligarchy has been dethroned. The male oli- 
garchy remaius to be dethroned, as well as the money and 
land oligarchies. Jet Mr. Greeley pronounce himself on all 
of these points, which relate so nearly to the interest of the 
common people, and nothing can prevent him from being 
the choice of the people for the next presidency. But let 
him ignore either of them and he is without hope. 

I 


“WHY STAND YE HERE IDLE ALL THE DAY ®” 


We propound this qucstion in sericusness and in earnest- 
ness. The times are pregnant of great events. But those 
who should have most interest seem untouched by their 
prophecy. They stand calling for justice when it is within 
their reach, and yet they either do not or will not see it. 
It is almost thrust upon them, but another question blinds 
their eyes. The old saying is again verified: “There are 
none so blind as those who will not see.”’ 

It is time, however, for everybody who pretends to desire 
suffrage to come forward and getit. It is theirs for the 
mere asking. We confess to not a little curiosity to see if 
people who are intolerant, bigoted and self-rightcous will 
for once disrobe themselves, leaving the real men and women 
to act, as the occasion requires. Let us all lay aside all 
pride, jealousy and bickering, and with a common effort 
move upon and capture the heretofore considered impregna- 
ble position of manhood suffrage. 

We cesire it to be distinctly understood that we make this 
appeal entirely in the interest of woman, separate and apart 
from all personality. There is an opportunity for us to 
wrest our rights from those who withhold them, and no mo- 
tives of personal interest should prevent the necessary ac- 
tion. If suffrage come to woman, she will use it as she 
thinks best. No self-appointed leader can control its use. 
As it is God-given, so also will it be God-used, nor can 
human hope to divertit. Far be it from us to even desire, 
much less pretend, to do so. What women will do with the 
ballot must be determined by them in grand and solemn con- 
clave. First let them winit. Then let them meet in Na- 
tional Convention and determine how to use it; and none 
will be found more zealous in advocating its behests than 
ourselves. 

The time came when it was necessary to make the demand 
which is so nearly granted. It was necessary that some one 
should make it. Some one must champion the movement : 
but when the cause shall have progressed beyond the 
sphere of that championship, when a more worthy and better 
qualified leader shall appear, then will all recognize and up- 
hold the newer and the better. We trust we are understood, 
and that none will hold back from performing what we 
hope to be able to show is the duty of us all, because of any 
previous or present supposed or professed leadership. 

But what is the duty wlich now devolves upon women 
and upon men who desire to be just to women? Plainly to 
unite to secure 

4 DECLARATORY ACT 

Why ? 

It is not yet a year since a demand was made upon Con- 
gress, as the proper custodian of the rights of citizens of the 
United States, for the necessary legislation to secure to 
women, equally with men, the exercise of suflrage. This de- 
mand was met by a siern rebuff from the very person who 
drafted the lunguage declaring women to be citizens. He 
dec.ared that women were not citizens—simply women. 
But that position was untenable. In a few weeks it 
was deserted, and the creates: judicial authority announced 
that women were citizens, since the Constitution expressly 
made them so ; but that Congress had no power to protect the 
riglts of citizens as against State legislation. 
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But a great step was gained. It was conclusively proven 
that one class denied another class of citizens’ rights which 
were exercised by themselves, simply because they had the 
power to do so, regardless of all fundamental right or law. 

But this even was not the greatest advantage gained. Wo- 
men came to know that they had the right to vote, and began 
to try to vote, and up to this time enough women have voted 
to forever settle the question as to whether they desire to 
do so. Before, none had thought of trying to vote. But 
trying and being refused made cases for the courts, several 
of which are now pending, and some decided. Chief-Justice 
Howe, of Wyoming, a learned jurist and upright man, has 
declared in broadest terms that women are voters under the 
Constitution of the United States. Justice Underwood has 
done the same in an unofficial manner; while Justice Cartter, 
of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Columbia, has in 
substance done the same thing. The qualification he has 
seen fit to make only renders more plain the duty which we 
say is incumbent upon women. 

The decision is: “ That the Fourteenth Amendment, con- 
sidered alone and independent of any other law on suf- 
frage, gives to women the right to the ballot; but,” he 
adds, ‘‘this privilege cannot be secured without additional legis- 
lation.” 

Now what is the effect of this decision. The acknowl- 
edgment of the existence of the right could not be more 
plainly made. “Independent of any other law on suffrage, 
the amendment gives to women the right of the ballot.’ 
What other iaw is there—can there be—on suffrage? If it 
is given by this amendment to the Constitution, there surely 
can be nothing previously in the Constitution conflicting 
with it. Therefore, so far as the Constitution itself is con- 
cerned, “it gives to women the right to the ballot.” No- 
body will attempt to gainsay that. All Congressional legis- 
lation, then, must be in favor of, instead of against, woman 
suffrage. Nothing that they have since done could invalidate 
that right, while all previous legislation, if conflicting, was 
rendered null and void. So far, then, as Congress or the gen- 
eral government is concerned, it is impossible that suffrage is 
restricted tomen. If there is any legislation which impairs 
the right to the ballot, it must be in the States, and consist 
of the qualifications required of electors. But do those who 
profess this position know what they do? The Federal 
Constitution contains a provision that it is the ‘‘ supreme 
law of the land, anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.’’ How, then, can the 
States make or enforce any law to dispossess citizens of 
rights granted them by the Constitution itself ? It seems to 
us so plain that all persons ought to be able to see the unten- 
ableness of the position : that there is authority to invalidate 
the grant, even in the face of Senator Carpenter’s remark- 
able effort to the contrary. The Constitution gives women 
the right to vote. No State can take that right away, but 
it must stand absolutely unabridged and unimpaired. 

It is not probable, then, that the legislation Justice Cartter 
speaks of is State legislation, but Congressional, such as the 
“force” act, to carry out the provisions of the amendments 
in regard to negroes. We do not wonder that States do not 
recognize the right, as secured, since that women possess it 
is a sO recent proposition. It is necessary, then, for Con- 
gress to simply declare to the States that this right is granted 
to women, in the language of Gen. Buutler, “ as against all 
State laws whatever.” 

It is plain, then, that the decisive point—the key to the whole 
matter—is to obtain from Congress a declaration expressing 
the effect of the amendment. The States will not think of 
opposing it. It will settle the whole matter, and women 
can do whatever they please with their right—exercise it in 
supporting those who have abridged it, or for those who 
have labored with them to remove the abridgment. No 
one can forestall their action. It will be such as they shall 
severally decide. And we are unwilling to believe that it 
will be found upon the side of any injustice. We feel that 
we know that every woman’s ballot will be cast in iavor of 
reform and of equal civil and social rights, excepting, per- 
haps, those whose action is religiously given into other 
hands, or who obey other than political masters. 

May we not hope, then, to see the several conventions 
that will meet before the assembling of Congress passing 
resolutions and taking action looking to the concentration of 
all their forces upon Congress, until they shall make such 
laws as shall secure women the free and full exercise of the 
right to the ballot given by the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 





———- } —-_----- -- - 
HORACE GREELEY A CONVERT TO IMPARTIAL 
ENFRANCHISEMENT. 





In an editorial written by the philosopher himself, en- 
tithed ‘‘ A Plea for Amnesty,” he gives in his adhesion to im- 
partial suffrage in the following comprehensive terms : 

“ We pray that two bites be not made of the cherry” (of 
disfranchis-ment or exclusion from suffrage). “ Kither remove 
the disabilities of all,’’ men and women, ** now ineligible to 
office, or of none. For partial enfranchisement will only in 
tensify the demand for a measure of amnesty, which leaves 
no pretext for seeking another, Let the year 1872 be ushered 
in with rejoicings that the hateful past is forgotten and that 
every native or naturalized citizen, white or black, high or 
low, once rebel or always loyal, will henceforth know the 
Union as no harsh step-mother, but as the generous, loving, 
trusting guardian and protector even of her once wayward, 
hostile children.” 

We cannot believe that Mr. Greeley has made use 





of the above broad language without knowing just what 
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he says, since we remember it is not long since that Mr. 
Tilton called his attention to the inconsistency of making 
use of the term “all cilizens,” when he really meant 
but half, and those the male half. And since Mr. Greeley 
stands so strenuously for the use of words only as sct down 
by Sam Johnson & Co., as demonstrated in his recent on. 
slaught on our social theories, we cannot suppose him to be 
so unwise and so thoughtless as to use such sweeping terms 
without regard to their real significance. 

Therefore, unless Mr. Greeley retract or qualify this Jan 
guage, and say distinctly that he only intended to include 
one-half the citizens, and to exclude all those who are so 
much more guilty of treason to the Government than are 
those who attempted its destruction, as to be women, we 
shall be compelled to accept his language for just what it 
says, without limitation or qualification. And Mr. Greeley 
cannot escape the responsibility by any quibble regarding 
the “definition” of words. 
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WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIONS TO SPIRITUALISM » 


It has always been a source of wonder to us that the va- 
rious sects of professed Christians should so persistently 
oppose the theories, doctrines and facts of Spiritualism in 
its modern aspect. That they do so is especially inconsist- 
ent, since, if we go backward to the origin of their own 
doctrines, we find them descending from ‘‘A Revelation.” 
It is too late in the age for people to profess the belief 
that God as a Personality ever spoke to anybody, except in 
His methods of manifestation, by the immutable laws of 
the universe; and in this way He speaks to everybody, just 
so far as each comprehends what is seen. 

It is also too analytic an age for people to profess to be- 
lieve there is any such entity in the universe as a personal 
God, resident at any particular locality, as separated and 
distinct from ail other localities ; since to what does a belicf 
amount that professes a God living nobody can tell where, 
or what are His modes ? Such theories are worthy of the 
time and men who put to death the person who first made 
the discovery that the earth was a globe, in opposition to 
the theory then generally ‘cid. 

And these very persons who profess a personal God tell 
you in almost every sentence they utter that they do not 
know of what they speak; since they say the same God is 
“ Omnipresent.”’ If He is so, and is a personal being, having 
parts and character separate and apart from the universe and 
nothing more, why do we not perceive Him ; why does not 
their belief rise into demonstration ? 

But if they are “ pinned” by logic closely to statement of 
what they really intend to be understood to say, it will be 
found that they agree with the only comprebensible idea we 
can obtain : that God is the Life of the World, being its 
entire Motor Power, It is impossible to separate the idea of 
God from the facts of manifestation. Wherever inthe wide 
world there is a result of applied power there is God mani- 
festing Himself. 

We have thus briefly alluded to these things to be able to 
oppose the claim of Divine revelation, in the church sense, 
by the inevitable conclusion that what is claimed as such, 
obtained immediately from God, is simply writing given by 
inspiration ; the means or the m«dium of it, perhaps, sup- 
posing it was God speaking to or through him. Now, if all 
writing is inspiration, it must stand upon the same rule of 
judgment—its real merit as contained in the ideas or thoughts 
conveyed, perfectly separated from and unmodified by any 
supposed or real source other than the immediate and appar- 
ent one; that is tosay: It matters not a whit whether Jesus or 
Confucius, Brohma or Mahomet, Nero or Caligula first 
gave utterance to “ Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you.” Admitting the personality of both 
God and the Devil, it would not matter which of them had 
given “ the Golden Rule” to the world. Its real merit—its 
only authority is contained within itself. It appeals directly to 
the religious nature of man and to the sense of justice of who- 
ever listens to its wise simplicity. It is quite time that the 
idea of authority be stripped from everything, so that intrin- 
sic values may be seen and appreciated. Ali our current 
ideas have been so dressed up in sacred mystery and time- 
honored associations that we have come to consider the 
dressing to the complete ignoring of the interior essence. 

Therefore, if there has been anywhere in the world any 
revelation to man coming from an unseen source, that 
source was some intelligence other than the sum total of all 
intelligence, which would not only inelude the subject, but 
also the object of the revelation, which would be absurd, 
since an intelligence cannot convey intelligence to itself 
which it did not previously possess. 

All Christians profess to believe in a future existence, If 
there is such an existence there must be individuals in it ex- 
isting, and according to their own statements, those persons 
must be intelligent, that is, they are the people whom they 
say once lived, but are now dead; while everybody, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, oftentime admits the love and presence of 
unseen friends. It is impossible to separate the idea of in- 
dividualized life, after the death of the body, from that 
of the continuance of spiritual relationship once expresscd 
through the physical body. That the real life—the real per 
son is not the body which we feel and see, seems to be ig- 
nored. We forget that it is only the clay tenement in which 

we live our brief earthly life. 

Then why the bitter vindictiveness on the part of Chris 





tians to the facts—we no longer say theories—of Spiritual 
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ism? Wherein is the justification for the persistent denun- 
ciation constantly hurled et those who know that they have 
had communion with the loved who are not lost? Is the 
simple fact that they live and love us, and have made use 
of recently discovered methods of making themselves known, 
so terrible a thing as to warrant all this outcry—all this 
pious judgment? Would they have-it understood that it is 
wicked and of the devil for people to converse with those 
who once ministered to their earthly happiness? Why should 
it not be equally sinful for our friends on a Eurepean trip to 
communicate with us? 

What are their objections? The fact is they have no valid 
ones, since they fail to give them. Itis the mere fact that 
Spiritualists are not of their flock—that they are not endeav- 
oring to reach heaven or escape hell by their methods. It 
would be all right enough, if these spirits, who come, brought 
tidings of the truth of the peculiar dogmas and theories to 
which they cling, losing thereby all sight of the in-dwelling 
life. If they came with a highly wrought story, that they 
had seen the God the church worships, seated upon ‘ His 
great white thro e, judging His pcople—inviting a portion 
to enter paradise and consigning the large remainder to the 
lake of hell-fire, then the intruders would be welcome. But 
they do not so come; hence they are “‘ false spirits, and those 
who tamper with them are equally with them of the devil.” 

But one by one—group after group—are the objectors 
brought to a knowledge of the facts, since there is a rule of 
evidence which no person can escape ; though in the case of 
spirit communion the common rules of evidence are sus- 
pended. A person who is passed by society as perfectly 
honest, honorable and truthful in ‘all other matters, is not 
believed in this The same kind of evidence that would 
hang a man is rejected as insufficient in the case of spirits. 
If a half dozen persons were to testify that they saw a cer- 
tain other person commit murder, there is no court that 
would not convict the murderer. But these same six per- 
sons might testify equally as pointedly to the fact of having 
seen aspirit whom they all recognized to be an old friend, 
and our opponents would set them down as objects of de- 
ception. 

There are thousands upon thousands of recorded cases, 
each one of which, if admitted as evidence under the same 


rule as all other evidence is admitted, is sufficiently potent. 


to prove, not only spirit existence, but also spirit identity. 

Nor does it weaken the case to admit that identity is not 
always established. One fact stands boldly out; they all 
assert that they are the spirits of persons who once lived in 
the body. There are millions of as good people as ever lived, 
and as truthful, who will make the most solemn oaths that 
they know they have conversed with and positively identi- 
fied indivi iual spirit friends. Will the Church continue to 
call all these people insane and dishonest, when the very re- 
ligion they profess rests largely upon similar evidence ? 

Spiritualism, as a distinctive religion, is but a score of 
years old. But witbin that comparatively short time it has 
spread until it now claims eleven million converts, six mil 
lions of whom are outspoken bel evers. Did ever any other 
new religious belief make such alarming (?) headway ? Even 
more than this immense showing: there are millions more 
who admit the facts claimed, to their own souls, but do not 
yet publicly avow their belief. 

Now what is Christianity going to do with this vast body 
of honest and earnest people? Does it comprehend against 
what it contends? Is it realized that Spiritualists are nearly 
as numerous as all other Christian denominations combiteda? 
We are conscious that this fact is not yet felt, since Spiritual- 
ists are constitutionally predisposed against organization, 
and consequently their united strcongth has never yet been 
exerted. This, however, is no evidence that it wiil never be 
united and accomplish a purpose. It is only evidence that 
nothing of sufficient moment has been developed to prove 
a sulvent to the individuality of the masses of Spiritualists. 
But letsome great thing come up for settlement, some great 
humanitarian work be proposed, based upon the principles 
of scientific or religious truth, aud they will crystallize as if 
by magic. 

No one who knows anything about Spiritualists doubts, if 
a grand re’ ormation, either in politics or society, were to be 
launched upon this world, by an organized spirit movement, 
that every Spiritualist in the land would give it his adhesion 
and support. At this time, everything points to such a 
movement, and the spirits themselves say it exists, and 
Christians may count for certainty that, ere long, the whole 
body of reformers, not Spiritualists alone, but all other 
branches and issues which build upon principles, will unite, 
and in one grand phalanx march upon and overthrow tle 
last remnant of ignorant conservatism, despotic usurpation 
and unequal rciaiions among the people. 

Every day new evidence comes from some suarter of the 
globe testi!ying that the cqual zation of humanity is abroad 
in the world. We hear it in England, in the mutterings of 
the laborers and the willingness of the Lords to listen. We 
hear it in Germany, where Bismarck speaks for the pro- 
ducing masses. While even in Japan the work has already 
begun in earnest. The untold wealth of the few is taken 
from them and restored to those who produced it. And 
can this country hope to escape ? Be wise, and intime, fo 
‘*bless.d will be those who, when it comes, shall not impede 
its way.” 

Decrees are sealed in Heuven's own chancery, 
Proclaimiug universal liberty. 
Rulers and kings who will not hear the cal), 


ln one dread hour shall thunder-stricken fall 
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SIX AND HALF A DOZEN: A LIFE STORY, WITH 





A MORAL. 


BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


Slain in the battle of life. Wounded and fallen, trampled 
in the mire and mud of the conflict, then the ranks closed 
again and left no place for her. So she crawled aside to 
die. With a past whose black despair was as the shadow of 
a starless night, a future which her early religious training 
lit up with a lurid light of hell, and the strong hands of a 
pitiless death dragging her to.the grave—still she craved, as 
the awful hour drew near, to see once more the home of her 
innocent childhood. Not that she thought to die in its 
shelter—any one who knew David Todd knew also that was 
a hopeless dream; but if, if her father should say one par- 
doning word, then she thought it would help her to under- 
stand the love of God, and give her some strength to trust 
in it. 

Early in the evening, just as the sun was setting, and the 
cows were coming lowing up the lane, scented with the burst- 
ing lilac bushes, she stood humbly at the gate her father must 
pass in order to go to the hillside fold to shelter the-ewes 
and lambs. Very soon she saw him coming, his Scotch 
bonnet pulled over his brow, his steps steadied by his shep- 
herd’s staff. His lips were firmly closed, and his eyes 
looked far over the hills; for David was a mystic in his own 
way, and they were to him temples not made by hands, in 
which he had seen and heard wonderful things. Here the 
storehouses of hail and lightning had been opened in his 
sight, and he had watched in the sunshine and the tempest 
bursting beneath his feet. He had trod upon rainbows and 
been waited upon by spectral mists. The voices of the 
winds and waters were in his heart, and he passionately be- 
lieved in God. But it was the God of his own creed—jeal- 
ous, just and awful in that inconceivable holiness which 
charges his angels with folly and detects impurity in the sin- 
less heavens. So, when he approached the gate, he saw the 
dying girl who lesned against it. Whatever he felt, he made 
nosign. He closed it without hurry, and then passed on 
the other side. 

‘Father! Oh, father! speak one word to me.” 

Then he turned and looked at her, sternly and awfully. 

“Thou art nane o’ my bain. I ken naught o’ thee.” — , 

Without a glance at the white, despairing face, he walked 
rapidly on; for the spring nights were chilly, and he must 
gather his lambs into the fold, though this poor sheep of his 
own household was left to perish. 

But, if her father knew her no more, the large sheep-dog 
at ber side was not so cruel. No theological dogmas meas- 
ured Rover's love; the stain on the spotless name of his mas- 
ter’s house, which hurtthe old man like a wound, had not 
shadowed his memory. He licked her hands and face, and 
tried, with a hospitality and pity which made him so much 
nearer the angels than his master, to pull her toward her 
home. But she shook her head and moaned pitifully ; then 
throwing her arms round the poor brute, she kissed with 
those passionate kisses of repentance and love which should 
have fallen on her father’s neck. The dog (dumb to all but 
God) pleaded with sorrowful eyes and half-trantic gestures ; 
out she turned wearily away toward a great circle of im- 

mense rocks—relics of a religion scarcely more cruel than 
that which had neither pity nor forgiveness at the mouth of 
the grave. Within theirshbadows she could die unseen; and 
there next morning a wagoner, attracted by the plaintive 
howling of a dog, found her on the ground, dead. 

There are set awful hours between every soul and heaven. 
Who knows what passed between Lettie Todd and her God 
in that dim, forsaken temple of a buried faith? Death 
closes tenderly even the eyes full of tears, and her face was 
beautiful with a strange peace, though its loveliness was 
marred and its youth ‘‘seared with the autumn of strange 
suft-ring.” 

At the inquest which followed, her stern old father neither 
blamed nor excused himself. He accepted without apology 
the verdict of society against him, only remarking that its 
reproot was ‘‘a guid example o’ Satan correcting sin.” 

Scant pity and less ceremony was given her burial. Death, 
which draws under the mantle of Charity the pride, cruelty 
and ambition of men, covering them with those two narrow 
words, die jacet / gives also.to the woman who has been a 
sinner all she asks—oblivion. In no other way can she ob- 
tain from man toleration. The example of the whitest, 
purest soul that ever breathed on earth, in this respect, is 
ignored in the church He founded. The tenderest of human 
hearts, ‘‘ when lovely woman stooped to folly,” found no 
way of escape for her but to “ die ;’ and those closet moral- 
ists, With filthy fancies and soiled souls, who abound in 
every community, regard her with that sort of scorn which 
u Turk expresses when he says, ‘‘ Dog of a Christian.” 
Poor Lettice ! She had procured this dvom-— first by sacri- 
ficing herself to a blind and crucl love, and then to the im- 
portunate demands of hunger, ‘‘ oldest and strongest of pas- 
sions.” Ah! if there was no pity in heaven, no justice be- 
yond the grave, what a cruel irony this life would be! For, 
while the sexton shoveled hastily over the rude coffin the 
obliterating earth, there passed the graveyard another 
woman, equally fallen from all the apostle calls “lovely and 
of good report.”’ One whose youth and hopes and marvel- 
ous beauty had been sold for houses and iands and a few 
thousand pounds a year. “But, though her jite was a living 
lie, the world praised her, because she ** had done well unto 
herself.” Yet, at the last end, the same seed brought forth 

he same fruit, and the Lady of Hawksworth Hal! learned, 
With bitter rapidity, that mches are too poor to buy love. 
Scarcely had she taken possession of her splendid home be- 
fore she longed for the placid happiness of her mother’s 
cottage, and those evening walks under the beech-trees, 
whose very memory was now asin. Over her beautiful face 
there crept a pathetic shadow, which irritated the rude and 
noisy Squire like a reproaeh. He had always had what he 
wanted. Not even the beauty of all the border countries 
had been beyond his means to buy; but somehow he felt as 
it in this bargain he had been overreached. Her better part 
eluded his possession, and he felt dissatisfied and angry. 
Expostulations grew into crue] words; cruel words came to 
crucler blows. Yes, blows. English gentlemen thirty years 
ago knew their privileges; and that was one of them. She 
was as much and as lawfully his as the horses in his stables 
or the hounds in his kennels. He beat them, too, when they 
id not obey him. Her beauty had betrayed her into the 
ands of misery. She had wedded it, and there was no es- 
cape for her. One day, when her despair and suffering was 
very great, some tempting devil brought her a glass of 
vrandy, and she drank it. It gave her back for a few hours 
her departed sceptre; but at what a price! Her slave soon 





became her master. Stimulus and stupefaction, pbysical 


exhaustion and mental horrors, the abandonment_of friends 
and the brutality of a coarse and crue! husband, brought her 
at last to the day of reckoning. She died, seven years after 
her marriage, in the delirium of opium. There were pbysi- 
cians and servants around her, and an unloving husband 
waiting for the news of his release. I think I would rather 
have died where Leitice did—under the sky, with the solemn 
mountains lifting their heads in a perpetual praver around 
me, and that faithful dog licking my hands and mourning my 
wasted life. 

Now, wherein did these two women differ? One sinned 
through an intense and self-sacrificing love, and in obedience 
to the strongest calls for want. Her sin, though it was be- 
yond the pale of the world's toleration, was yet one accord- 
ing to nature. The other in a cold spirit of barter, volun- 
tarily and deliberately exchanged her youth and beauty, the 
hopes of her own and another’s life, for carriages, jewels, fine 
clothing and a luxurious table. She loathed the price she 
had to psy, and her sin was an unnatural one. For this kind 
of prostration, which religion blesses and society praises, 
there seems to be no redress; but for that which results ag 
the almost inevitable sequence of one lapse of charity we, the 
pious, the virtuous, the irreproachable, ure all to blame. 
Who or what make it impossible for them to retrace their 
steps? Do they ever have reason to hope that the family 
hearth will be open to them if they go back? Prodigal sons 
may return, and they are welcomed with tears of joy and 
clasped by helping hands ; but how few parents would go to 
meet a sinning daughter. Forgetting our Master’s precepts, 
forgetting our own weakness, we turn scornfully from the 
weeping Magdalen, and leave her “alone with the irrepara- 
ble.” Marriage isa holy and a necessary rite. We would 
deprecate any loosening of this great houseband of society; 
but we do say that where it is the only distinction between 
two women, one of whom is an honored matron, an¢ the 
other a Pariah and an outcast, there is ‘‘ something in the 
world amiss’’—something beyond the cure of law or legis- 
lation, and that can only be reached by the authority of a 
Christian press and the influence of Christian example. — Lhe 
Indepenc ent. 





ENGLISH BRUTALITY. 


I don’t know anything more lamentable and shocking 
than the steady increase of acertain class of deeds of vio- 
lence in England. I mean the brutal treatment of wives, 
and, indeed, of women generally. Of course these offenses 
are confined to a very low class, but they are rampant there. 
Take up any paper any day and you can sup full of horror 
on such stories. The London rough comes home drunk, 
and the mere sight of his wife is enough to madden him. 
He beats her on the head, kicks her in the stomach, knocks 
herdownand jumps upon her. A series of kicks in the 
abdomen is as familiar arebuke to one of these wretched 
women as a box on the ear toa naughty child. <A brute in 
the North of England the other day set a fierce bull dog at 
his wife and kept the sport going until the animal had torn 
lumps of flesh out of the woman’s arms and shoulders; then 
the husband finished up by beating her on the head and 
breasts. He got six months’ imprisonment! The woman’s 
life Was at one time despaired of; but she did not die, and 
so he escaped any serious punishment. A man in London 
quarreled with his wife because she complained of his going 
toa public house. He beat her to death with a bludgeon. A 
lazy scoundrel out of work was coming out of a public 
house; his wife met him. Without waiting for her possible 
reproach he knocked her down and stamped upon her legs 
and stomach. Anothey fellow came home drunk to the bed- 
side of his dying wife’ He struck the woman on the face. 
I am not inventing or exaggerating; all this appeared in the 
papers last week—and when the poor woman’s father and 
sister remonstrated he knocked the father down, seized the 
sister in his brawny arms, ran to the window, opened it, and 
hoisted the shrieking young woman on to the si)! of it, re- 
solved to fling ber into the street, twenty teet below. The 
woman, With agony and terror, clung to the frame work of 
the window with frantic clutch. While the wretch was de- 
liberately endeavoring to unclasp her fingers the neighbors 
rushed in and saved her. Ofcourse he will get no acequate 
}punishment. The British rough has got it thoroughly into 

his head that his wife is his property to beat and 
kick as he pleases, and unless he actually and 
deliberately kills the woman, having formally announced his 
intention beforehand, he never suffers more than a few 
weeks’ imprisonment. The beast would be more severely 
punished if he were to break a pane cf glass in a shop win- 
dow. ‘The papers positively overflow with these crimes just 
now. It is almost superfluous to single out any particular 
case as an illustration, for they are all just the same. In no 
country of the civilized world, save England alone, do such 
things occur to the same extent, and the fact is a hideous 
disgrace to ouf laws and our socicty. We need for these 
cases either special and exceptional legal punishment or 
Lynch law. Either the law must deal with a man who does 
his best to murder his wife as with a murderer, or society, 
outraged by these crimes, must become a law unto itself. 
This very day—since I began to write this paragraph—I 
read in the police reports an account of the doings ot a ruf- 
fian, whose brutality almost sickens one tothink of. This 
man—he is young, only twenty-two—comes home to his 
young wife, who 1s described as very “clean, neat and at- 
tractive in appearance,’’ and who is “far advanced in preg- 
nancy,’ and he begins by beating her and blackening one of 
her eyes. An hour after he begins again—he beats her 
anew, and blackens the other eye. Leter, on this same 
happy evening, she goes to bed, whereupon he pulls her out 
of bed by the hair and kicks her until she lies insensible, 
and her mother finds her stretchcd out apparently lifeless. 
What punishment is awarded to the husband? Three 
months’ imprisonment! Again I say, the only remedy for 
this sort of thing, while we wait for the working of our new 
system of national education, is exceptional legislation—or 
Judge Lynch. Justin McCarruy. 

| What a beneficent institution is marriage for these puor 
women. Day afier day, week in and out, until they roll into 
months, and months into years, and years complete a life, 
are they bound to such endurance from such brutal beasts. 
Nor need it be imagined, because there are but a few 
cases of extreme violence that come to public knowledge, 
that these are all there are existing. Patiently and uncom 
plainingly are hundreds of cases ot all degrees of brutality 
endureu, since they know it is useless .o complain and 
worse than useless to rebel. Nor does the above even tell 
the whole, nor the worst part of it; for, after all the cruelly 
these human devils can inflict bodily upon their necessarily 
subservient slaves, they then complete their brutality by de- 
filing their souls by their Just. And yet marriage is tov 
holy a thing to be questioned.—ED. | 
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NATIONALIZATION OF LABOR, ON THE BASIS 
OF EQUAL RIGHTS, OPPORTUNITIES 
AND COMPENSATION. 


BHOWING IT TO BE THE MOST FEASIBLE AND RAPID METHOD 
OF ATTAINING UNIVERSAL CO-OPERATION-—AN AD- 
DRESS BEFORE THE COSMOPOLITAN CON- 
FERENC?’, LY GEORGE R. ALLEN. 


| CONTINUED. | 


EIGHTH—MAN WILL NOT BE A FIXTURE IN THE ONE LOCAL- 
ITY, 

as he now necessarily is, by virtue of possessing a homestead 
or a business which is the growth of years of steady nursing, 
and which he cannot abandon even temporarily, perhaps, 
without pecuniary detriment; but he can round out his being 
by travel, always sure of employment wherever he goes. 
How much better it is to have the world for your home, to 
visit different latitudes at different seasons of the year, to en- 
joy all the varic ties of climate and scenery, to meet with the 
conveniences of home everywhere, than to be fixed for life, 
perhaps, to the narrow limi's of our bodily vision. Indivi:- 
ual ownerships necessitate such a condition, narrowing and 
contracting cur sphere in life. Howcan man in such astate 
hope to emerge from the fragment that he is into the com- 
plete cosmopolitan that he should be? 


NINTH—OTHER BENEFITS FLOWING FROM NATIONALIZATION 
OF LABOR WOULD BE THE SUBSTITUTION OF GENUINE ARTI- 
CLES OF EOOD, DRINK AND MANUFACTURE, IN THE PLACE 
OF BASE ADULTERATIONS AND SHAMS, ALSO STR.CT DEAL- 
INGS BYWEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

In considering the many evils of the competilive system 
of trade, we cannot blind ourselves to the enormous frauds 
to which society is at present expused, and which yearly in- 
creases as science and skill are developed. Hardly an arti- 
cle of food, drink, medicine or wear, but what is fraught 
with deleterious adultvrations, often injurious to the heaith 
of consumers, that their vendors may cither be able to under- 
sell their rival competitors, or incre:se their already exvess- 
ive profits. From poisoned liquors alone we can hardly 
compute the extent of disease and crime resulting from 
th ir pernicious effects. Armies in all countries suffer from 
the interior quality *of food and clothing furnished by con- 
trictors. Not alone are the people defrauded by adul. 
terated foods, but often by scant weights and meas- 
ures, Coal dealers buy 2,240 pounds of coal for a ton, and 
s¢li (nominally) 2,000 pounds. A recent case came before 
the court in which it was proven that 1,600 pounds were de- 
livered for a ton. 

Under the present system there can be no remedy, but 
these evils will continue to increase. Gas companies will 
continue to furnish inferior gas at extortionate rates. Will 
there not be a culmination sometime that will necessitate a 
different commercial system? Were competitive labor to 
cease there would be no incentive to adult: ration. The peo- 
ple would produce and manufacture for themselves so that 
everything made and so!d would be good and substantial. 
TENTH—THE CAUSE OF QUARRELS AND LITIGATIONS WOULD 

BE REMOVED. 

The present multiplicity of owners and claimants of prop- 
erty c.use an endless sea of litigation. The leading feature 
of government is its vast machinery of tribunals, police and 
prisons, professedly to administer justice between man and 
man, aud to protect them from each other. 

Were the nation the proprietor and employer, the bone of 
contention would be removed, and but few occ isions tor 
litigation could possibly arise. Tne multitudinous laws 
Which are now upon the statutes would be swept away, anal 
with them the fraternity of lawyers would lose their field of 
avocation and become extinct. The occasion for co: rcion 
in the affairs of men being past, there would be no govern- 
ment such as now exists, but in its place a NATION, deriving 
its powers from all its people, and whose legitimate tune. 
tions would be to develop the wealih and resources of the 
country by saperintending labor and dis_ributing its pro- 
ducts. 

ELEVENTH—IT WOULD REGULATE THE CURRENCY OF THE 
COUNTRY sO AS TO PREVENT ALL PANICS AND FLUCTUA- 
TIONS IN THE MONEY MARKET. ‘ 

At present we have a complicated system of banking and 
exchange, depending for its support upon usury, the evils of 
which are almost incalculable, it b. ing a base traud upon 
labor, absorbing and controlling it without rendering an 
equivalent. Itis through usury that enormous fortunes are 
accumulated in the hands of the few. It opens the door to 
every species of legal extortion, and tempts adventurous 
minds to seek for suiden wealth by devious paths. Under 
its influence there is no security in business relations ; de- 
fulcations, frauds and reckless spcculations Cause an ever- 
recurring rise and fall in the money market, perpetuating it- 
self by adding fuel to the fevered minds of infatuated gam- 
biers. 

Under national proprietorship there could be no transac- 
‘ions in real estate, and little or no borrowing of money. 
As there would be no oce:sion for hoarding, tie material of 
eurrency would be of little consequence. National Jabor 
notes representing an equivalent of a certain amount of la- 
bor, and bearing no interest, would answer all the purposes 
of amediun of exchange. 

We bave reterred to some of the most prominent evils that 
would fiud their remedy under the national system, Further 
ex imination will show it to be equalivy conducive to the re- 
generation of society in every form, and the banishment of 
nearly every species of crime, injustice and conflict that the 
world is now afflicted with. 

Let us suppose that by absorption, one department of bus- 
iness after another has fallen under national supervision 
until at least it has become the entire owner and controller 
of every branch of commerce and industry. As individu- 
als will depend upon the nation for everything they have, it 
clearly becomes tue duty of the nation to supply all their 
nce 8. 

Let us inquire, then, into some of these needs. First of 
all is a guarantee against any possibility of want for every 
man, woman and child. As society is now constituted, it is 
the rule that those who toil the hardest are the least paid, 
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and also that this body produce children in greater abun- 
dance than ihose who live in the enjoyment of wealih and 
ease. 

The main burden of the support of the rising generation 
therefore has always rested upon the shoulders of the poorer 
classes of communily. How unjust it is that children 
should be born into the world to endure privations trom 
their birth up, when society bas the power of preventing it. 

A national guarantee must cover every possible contin- 
gency in life before mankind can rest free from care. It 
must begin then at birth, and only end with death. In 
equity, the rising generation is equally entitled to the fruits 
of the accumulations of the labor of past generations, and, as 
these are held by the nation, tor the gvuod of its citizens, 
children should come into their inheritance at birth; in 
other words, be wards of the nation, and cared for, sup- 
ported and educated by it. The chorge upon the nation 
would not be ended until the youth had acquired some use- 
ful occupation. Thus far society has performed its duty in 
fostering and preparing them for usefulness, and is now to 
be repaid by an-addition to its productive force. 

When, alter years of active service, by which the nation 
bas profited, man has expended his physical powers, he 
agiinrests in the lap of society, and passes his declining 
years in ease and comfort. | 

When the principle of justice prevails, the age of charita- 
ble institutions will have passed away. The duties of man 
to society, an society to man, are equal, so that man Jabors 
for socicty. In sickness and old age he lives upon the boun- 
tits Which his benefits to society have guarant:ed for his use. 

Under such conditions. there will be no need for man to 
accumulate his savings as a provision against want for him- 
self or lamily; he can enjoy the procceds of his labor day 
by day, as he reevives it, for there will be no “rainy days” 
nhead to take into account. Should a man perchance accu- 
mulate it would be no more than justiie that, at his death, 
his property revert to the nation, and thus prevent accumu- 
lation in families. Society under this svstem would have a 
better right to the property than the children of the deceased. 

Insurance of the necessaries of life is not all that a man 
needs to muke him happy. kreedom from care is not posi- 
tive happiness, unless it comes as a relief to one overtaxed. 
He not only desires physical preservation, but the rationel 
gratification of all the app: tites not only of the body but of 
the mind. Complete ha; pine-s would be the tull enjoyment 
of every faculty that he pusse-ses, 

Man desires a beautiful home and surroundings, elegant 
garments for his person, a great variety of delicate toods for 
his table, besides evefy facility for travel, instruction and 
amusement. All persuns would like comfortable homcs if 
ihey couid get them. As society constitutcs all persons, 
there would be but one voice in desiring society to construct 
tine residences for its members, especially as all would be 
equally able to become tenants. In the course of time the 
nation would be able tocrect elegant and capacious hotels 
for those WLo wanted them, having every convenience pos- 
sible tu attain. Those who prcierred isolated dwellings 
would doubtless be also accommodated. 

In the present order of building, especially in cities, each 
house stands upon a narrow lot, and to find sufficient space 
ior the family it is necessary to pass to diilvrent floors above 
and below, making it incouvenient and tiresome. Instead, 
ihen, of forty or fifty houses upon a block, coverisg only 
part of a lot each, society could erect a hotel, comprising 
the entire block, thereby economizing valuable ground. 
Apartments suitable for the largest families could be upon 
one floor and easily accessible. Were the upper stories as 
complcte in finish as the lower ones, and proviced with con- 
venient elevators, the top floor (however high the building 
migut be) woul! be rendered as agreeable to live in as any 
other. One culinary department would be suffici nt, having 
railways tv convey provisions to dumb waiters, to be hoist d 
to any part desirable, that all who desire a private table may 
be accommodaied. <A public refectory would be a necessary 
parctof the instuution. One heating apparatus could warm 
the entire block, and one laundry allord Convenicnce to ail 
iis inhabitants. 

By being entirely disconnected and reached only by ele- 
va'ors, the suits of rooms would be cquivalent to a separate 
house for each family, with the advantage of being more 
commodiovus. Many persons have a repugnance to com- 
munity lifeas it is generally understood, feeling that their 
privacy would be invaded; vut undera plaa of this kind, 
while the Common interesis of all are subserved, cach as au 
individual may be as exciusive as d:srable. Were the na- 
tion then to build and furnish its hotcls, andrun them at 
cost, it would be a great economy to the expense of living, 
and very convenient for those who aie fond of change or 
travil, or who desire to avoid the burdens of hous: keeping. 

It is well known that mortality is much greater among the 
poor who live in crowded tenements, subject to vitiated air 
and unwholesume food. Thinly clad and shod, they are ex- 
posed to the inciemencies of the weatier, aud when they 
become sick, are unavle to obtain proper midical advice, 
medicines and nourishing food. Besidcs they are rendered 
incapable of performing thrir daily labor, and so a compli- 
cation of miseries 1s heaped upon tiem. 

W but a change in the hygienic conditions there would be 
underthe natiooul plan, where none of these evils wouid 
appear. As apersou’s pay would Continue during sickness, 
it Would be the tterest of society to pr. serve the health anu 
lacilitate the recovery of the sick, that il nay not be de 
prived of tueir services. 

It has been sometimes remarked by unthinking persons, 
that were all guarantecd a livelihood there wouid be no in- 
centive to man’s ambition, and lite would become objectiess. 
Let us inquire whirein the present institutions impel umbi- 
tion. Is it not in the acgu sition of wealth and power; and 
does a man become wealihy from honest, singie-handed 
labor, or is it by defrauding others of the benent of their 
labor ? This question is ea-ily answered. And what is 
power that man should wantit? Is it not exercise of force 
in some dircetion upon the minds of his fellow men ? What 
natural rigut has he to use this force, and what right has 
one man t» be considered superior to another, merely be- 
cause he may have lived under more favorable conditions? 
Is it nota perverted and selfish ambition to desire aggran- 
dizement, and does it not foster the spirit of caste, which 
makes masters and slaves ? Should public applause, ova- 
tions, hero-worship and wealth be the absorbing motives of 
lite? df not, why should we desire these ambitions to pre- 
vail ? Instead of monopolizing the advantages of lite, to 
elevate ourselves above our neighbors, would it not be more 
laudable to wish every tellow being to be our equal? 

‘Tis true, that were false systems swept away, the 
avenues in Which ignoble ambitious find thew sway 
would be closed. fhis, however, would not pre- 
vent the activity of the human mind, but send it 
into broader and more legitimate channels, trom which 





present systems forcibly exclude it. The arts and sciences 
would be pursued for the love of knowledge and their uses 
to society, and reason cannot suggest more powerful or 
worthy motives. Now, art is often debased and sci nce used 
for nefarious purposes; mercenary temptations continua'ly 
struggling for the mastery. When society becomes homo. 
geneous, the good of one is the good of all, and each knows 
that benefits rendered to society affect his own welfare 
Each working for all, all are recipients. 

With national colleges, schoo!s, libraries, museums, labo 
ratorics, zoological gardens, theatres, &c., the people would 
not be in want of opportunities of instruction and amuse. 
ment. Many a scientific mind of the present day finds its: If 
hampered by lack of facilities for research. Many an in 
ventor is too poor to test the worth of his invention. Soci 
ety could amend this by having spacious laboratories con 
taining all that is necessary for scientific experiments free 
to those who are interested in the development of chemis'ry, 
with | ke facilities for other branches of science ; also work 
shops, tools and materials free to the inventor, for building 
and testing his models. All experim:ntal labor and rm search 
belonging to individual enterprise, however, would be pur 
sued tor the pleasure of the persons so engaged, ard would 
occupy the hours not appropriated to paid productive indus- 

Were land common property and necessary labor only 
nominal, leaving people ample time to be devoted to embe!l- 
lishment of various kinds, they would take pleasure in beau- 
tifying their surroundings. Landscape farming would bring 
into requisition all the artistic talent in community. Armics 
of people would be employed in grading the land, draining 
swamps, planting forests, etc., so that when population 
sufliciently increased, the whole country would become wpon 
agrand scale as equally diversified as our Central Park. 
Each township would vie with its neighbor in produ: ing 
beauty and variety of scenery. Well-graded avenues, shaded 
by overbanging foliage, would lead to stately palaces, the 
home of the husbandman. Rich fruits by the wavside would 
frvely offer themselves to be plucked by the passer-by. 

No landmarks or fences necd defa e the scenery or ob. 
struc’ the free passage of agriculiural «ngines as they move 
over the broad acres. The pasture lands requisite for the 
township could be in a body, and one dairy with cheese and 
butter factory supply the inhabitants. The people, educated 
and skillful, through agricultural chemistry would rapidly 
develop the resources of mother earth, and fertile fields and 
teeming crops would bid defiance to want, and be a lasting 
contrast to the barren soil and starving peasantry that now 
pertain tosome poriions of the world. What more could 
we ask than ‘‘ that the earth shall blossom as the ro-e?’ 

Many readers may be led to observe that this represents a 
very beautiful and desirable state of things, but thit the na- 
tion conld not be trusted with such enormous power, for 
its officials even now reck with corruption, and are on al) 
hands plundering the people to subserve their } rivate inter- 
ests; tuat the nation would become a despot ard the people 
be reduced to the condition ot serfs. This m:y be easily 
avoided by referring all laws to the people for raufication or 
rejection; thus making the people sovereign and therefore 
one with the nation, and depriving their representstives of 
the power of usurpation and corruption by special legi-la ion. 

In April, 1869, several of the cantons of Switzeiland 
adopted this plan in their new eonstitutions, after having 
practiced it to a considerable degree in local matter for 
nearly acentury. Twicea year, and oftenr if nec: ssary, 
copies of the laws are furnished to the people to be voted 
upon, 

This measure, called by some the ‘‘ Referendum,” would 
enible the people, if they chose, to take into their own hands 
the control of the wealth of the country, regulate the com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits, and establish a uniform sys 
tem of remuneration. } 

It has been proven by the experience of all the past that a 
change of officers is no remedy for a corrupt goverament, 
for it is the corruptsystem that generates corrupt officiuls. 
Systems that are unjust cannot be jusily admini-tered. It is 
nut to natural depravity that we may trace the evils that 
men in power exuibit, but tothat condition of thngs that 
permits one person to obtain rule over others, and tuus ap- 
propriate to individual uses the power belonging to another. 
At present, we invest our legislators with power to vote 
away our money and rights, from which there is no appeal ; 
thus they become our masters instead of servants. Were 
they empowered only to dvaft laws, to be submiited to us 
befure becoming such, they might be useful citizens, and we, 
the people, might be sovereign of the nation. 

That great source of political corruption, oficial patronage, 
would be obviated were important officials to receive their 
commissions direct from the people; while their subordinates 
may be selected by drawing the names of qualified appli- 
canis from a wheel, thus avoiding any favoritism. Until 
those conditions Which give power to individuals are abro- 
gated, we can only be a Democracy in name. 

Our senatorial bodies are elected to deliberate upon the 
acis of Congress and Leg'slatures, so as to be a check and 
safeguard. The same services would be performed by the 
people, were the laws reterred to them, and there would be 
bo jtuither occasion for these dignified bodics. 

A democracy Cannot exist Wituout expres-ion is given to 
the full voice of the people. Every man and woman, irre- 
spective of race or color, has an equal interest in the affairs 
of society. The peace and happiuess ot all persons are alike 
dear to tuemselves, Whatever tueir mental or pliysical capa 
cities, theretore the same opportunities should be extended 
to all; not Ouly that, but equal compensation for equal hours 
of labor, whether it be ot the brain or muscle. Officiils 
should receive no more thao non-officials; why ald wealth 
to honors? ’Tis true, tuat under the present system, hgh 
offidial positions require a mwre profu-e expenditure, but 
were all in the national employ, the President (providing 
there would be one) should receive no more than the person 
engagel in the humbiest department of labor. None would 
deciine honors on account ot insafficient salary, for all oceu- 
pa'lons wouid be alike remunerative. 

W hile it is necessary to keep armies, they also shon]1 be 


conducted upon democratic principles. That the spi:it of 


Caste Might ve destroyed in tbe army and equal riguts pre- 
vail, rotation in office should be practiced until every private 
soldier, by passing through the various grades, becomes 
qualified, as far as his capacity will allow, to command a 
reziment, and when so qualified returning aguin to the ranks. 
This could easily be accomplished during peace, by dividing 
ine regiment and Companies into smaller ones, thus making 
room-tor a greater numver of officers, to be consolidated again 
in time of war, wLen the divisions, 1e¢gimenis an | companies 
should elect their officers by ballot. Tueir experience would 
determine them whom they would prefer to serve under. 
Ejual pay and rations should be awarded to officers and 
privates. 
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The same principles should also prevail in the navy, the 
vessels during peace, instead of sailing objeciless from one 
sea to another ; their officers and crew being supported in 
idleness by the nation, in the interchange Of vain compli- 
ments and hospitalities with the officiils and diguitaries of 
the different ports, should be employed in useful commerce 
in the service of the people. 

From the above statement it has been shown that the ulti- 
matum Of co-operation, complete solidarity, aay be worked 
out successfully and rapidly by the deductive process of be- 
ginning upon a political basis, by uniting the efforts of the 
people en masse in the cause of co-operative indus ry. 

So many reforms are agitated that cannot possibly be put 
down, that society will soon be willing to settle its conflicts 
by accepting all together, iffstead of by piecemeal, can it but 
see a peaceful transition out of the effete institutions, into a 
young and vigorous era, where the reign of happiness and 
Lurmony is the leg. timate result of even-handed justice. 

a a ceed 
LABOR AND CAPITAL—THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
—THE COMING REVOLUTION. 





French Socialism has given to the world a grand contri- 
bution to its lingual riches in the single technical word, 
‘* Solidarity ;”’ the Solidarity of the people within the nation, and 
the Solidarity of the nations. By this majestic term is meant 
the interworking Unity of the interests and well-being of 
every one with the interests and well-being of all others ; the 
intimate relations of self;sameness, the almost absolute identity 
of the conditions of my happinessand of the conditions of 
your happiness, throughout all the intimate ramifications of 
the social affairsof humanity. If Paul bas the small-pox, 
Peter is compelled to resort to vaccination. If James gets 
the itch, John, too, must scratch.- Health and disease alike 
are a common heritage. Humanity is one, in ten million 
diflerent senses. The whole world of mankind is one Grand 
Man, with eflux and influx of many common fluids which 
visit every Individual—each Individual being an atom, or at 
best a Primitive Cell in the constitution ofthe Great Being. 

Health for one individual in a community is a physio 
logical impossibility, as health for an organ ora finger in a 
body that is tainted with virus is impossible in the smaller 
sphere, and as health for a community or a nation, in a 
world which is diseased, is, on the larger scale, a similar 
impossibility. There is no health and no rcal happiness for 
any, until there is health and happiness for all. We are tied 
neck and heels together in a common destiny. No one thing 
can be right in the worid, until everything in the world is right. 

All this complicated idea is contained in the meaning of 
the single word Solidarity, The Sentiment of Solidarity is con- 
tained in the doctrine of the Christian Religion. Thought 
out into a Social Dogma, and now, for the first time explicated 
into full definition, it pertains to Social Science. As a mere 
iustinct it has always existed. 

In Rome, in the days of the Republic, it was felt, in this 
blind, instinctive way, that the whole people had an equal 
rivht in the natural wealth of the world. This ftecling found 
expression in Agrarianism, a first cruce impulse towards 
universal justice. The first Christians were Communists, 
and Coristianity strictly interpreted is pure Communism. 
Siruggling up through the ages, the sentiment, and finally 
the distinct thoug&it of the Solidarity of mankind has been 
coming steadily to the surface ; and to-day it is getting itself 
pronounced as by the voice of one having authority. 

Socialism is the rising ism of our day. The demand for 
the recegnition of the solidarity of human interesis will now 
never be abated or allayed until equity abounds and justice 
is established on the whole earth. There t sucha thing as 
justice, and it is possible of realization, and it will be realized. 
The world moves, and moves now in that direction; and 
the end is within view and will be attained. 

Significant concessions to the claims of the workingmen 
are occurting on evcry hand. The New York Times gave an 
account last week of a noble and successful experiment made 
by the Messrs. Brewster, carriage manufacturers, in this 
city, to adjust the claims of labor and capital equitably. The 
programme of co-operation between the English Nobility 
and the Workingmen’s Party of Great Brituin is questioned 
or denied; but wherethere is smoke there is apt to be fire; 
the prophecy sometimes leads to its own fulfi lment; and 
what is fanciful to-day is real to-morrow. Myr. Brassey, an 
Euzlish employer, proposes that, as machinery never tires, 
a stop be put upon the discussion of the eight-hour question, 
in a way advantageous to all parties, but keeping all the 
machinery in the country running through the entire twenty- 
four hours, by the aid of three relays of hands, eaci working 
eight hours only. 

But by far the most significant concession to the demands 
of the workers is now about tobe made by the Colossus of 
European Conservatism, Bismarck himself. 

Under the head of “The Social Problem in Germany,” 
the Hvening Post bas the following : 

Bismarck, it is said, has hit upon a startling measure for 
allaying the discontent of workingmen. It is reported that 
he intends to prepare a bill ‘‘ for the regulation of the profits 
of manufacturing associations,” providing that when the 
profits reach a certain percentage the surplus shall t e divided 
among the workingmen employed in them. The bill applies 
only wo manufacturing companies, but most of the large 
manufacturiog establishments in Germany are in the hands 
of associations, so that the importance and bearing of the bill 
are obvious. It is a bold step towards socialism. Five 
years ago no ene in Germany except the followers of Ferdi- 
nand Lusselie would have ventured to advocate such a 
measure. ‘To-day the social problem has assumed so thre: t- 
ening an aspect that even reactionary organs, such as the 
Berlin AKreuz-Zeitung, freely admit that something must be 
done, and done very quickly, to prevent a general social con- 
vulsion, while even such cautious liberal journals as the | 
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Augsburg Aligemeine Zeitung and the Hamburg ews advocate 
laws to secure the workingmes some snare in the profits of 
their labor. The German government announces that it will 
not interfere in any manner whatever betwcen the employers 
and their workingmen «sto the hours and wages of labor, 
but will leave these qucstions to be decid: d by themselves. 
This of course will be welcome news to the manufacturers, 
but they will offtr a most determined resistance to the bill 
of the Chancellor. The debate on this b.ll will certainly 
attract atiention throughout the world. 

Thus, while threatening on the one hand to suppress the 
Internationals, the Governments of Kurope are beginning 
wisely to consider the alternative of conceding some portion 
of their just claims. The capitalists have their choice, now 
to intervene voluntarily, and solve this problem of justice by 
social science and practical skill, or to submit, at an early 
diy, to the dictation of governments,and of none with so 
much rigor as of a republican and democratic Republic like 
ourown, the moment the People, the real Governors, are 
better informed of their rights and their powers; and a few 
such Socialist teachers as Mr. GEoRGE ALLEN, in this and 
the last numbers of this paper, will soon take them through 
that step in their education. 

In the end, nothing does but the Scientific Organization ol 
Labor, in every depaitment, from that of the houschold to 
the great public works. Thereal question which remains Is 
whether governmental intervention, by force, the ballot and 
the bullet, ordinary government, or the attractive and satis- 
factory measures of the great capitalists and executive men, 
functionating in freedom, in behalf of justice, sell-elected 
governors serving the right from the love of truth and hu- 
manity, the Cardinary Type of Government; or whether 
both of these combined and co operating with each other, 
the Integral and Pantarchal conception, shall prevail. 

I have surrendered my special columns to Mr. Allen to 
sketch his idea, that of the New Democracy, of the autnori- 
talive intervention of Government in the ordinary spheres, 
with this subject. I shall takesome othcr occasion tosketch 
the Fourieristic theory of a purely attractive industrial or- 
ganization. In the meantime, the internal polity of different 
nations is gradually conforming itself to the idea of justice. 
Within a generation slavery and serfdom have been abol. 
ished in the British Colonies, in the United States, in Mex- 
ico, and now pa:tially in Cuba, andin Brazil. All this is 
merely preparatory for the great Social Revolution all over 
the world. The light of civilization is bursting on the East 
alter having encompass:d the earth. The civilian King 
and Royal Philosopher of Japan, Srorsspassi, compelled by 
revolution to abdicate his office as Tycoon, stipulated for 
the steady progress of reform, an abolition in part of the 
feudal system in the realm. 

The Alia California hus the following interesting account 
of this recent great revolution in Jupan: 

The late Tycoon, when his enemies resorted to force to 
overthrow him, consented to the destruction of his dynasty, 
not on condition of some personal gaia for himself, but if 
the nobles would promise to cstablish Jiberal institutions, 
This promise was given, and seems to have been kept, 
although the reforms have gone too tar to suit muny of the 
nobles ; and perhaps the danger of disturbance is not yet 
entirely past. Under the old system the chief nobles were 
hereditary goveraors of the three hundred and odd prov- 
inces, and the owncrs of nearly all the revenucs of the em. 
pire, While the Tycoon and Mikado were supported to a 
groat extent by contributions, which were regarded as pres- 
ents. Ag sureties for the filelity of the nobies, exch had to 
send a near relative as a hostage to be ki pt by the Tycoon. 
Alter the abrogation of the tycoonate the imperial authority 
was invested in the oflicial who had been the mikaco, or 
spiritual emperor, but the title of his ¢ flice has been chang ck 
tv tenno, and there is no longeramikado. Tue first want 
of a good government is a secure revenue, and Satsuma, 
Cho-in, Toza and Hjz n, the our leiding princes, offered to 
transfer their entire revenues to the crown. The Tenno ac- 
cepted the offer, but returned to them one-eighth. Seven- 
eiviths of the revenues of other nobles were al-o taken. 
The annual revenue of the impcrial government is now esti- 
mated at $120,000,000. The next chinge was eflected by an 
act of Parliament, Which deprived the leading nobles of the 
hereditary right to the governorship of the provinces in 
which their families have been established for centurics. 
Henceforth the governors are to be appointed by the crown, 
and the Tenno has exercis d his power by appoluting several 
civilians, to the great disgust of the disgraccd nobles. We 
have not been able to learn in What manner the Parliament 
isconstituted, but its overthrow of one of the chicf privi- 
leges of the powerful nobility indicates that the middle 
class, at least, is well represented. These are the main 
points of the revolution, so far as we bave been able to 
learn them, but they are accompanied by other facts indica- 
live of arevolutionary spirit. The Japancse people are try- 
ing to learn European languages, and become familiar with 
European modes of thouzht. Japanese stadents are numer. 
ous in American and European colleges, and Europcan and 
American artisans. engincers and professional men of expe- 
rience and reputation are invited and employed at high sala- 
ries by the government to assis! in teaching the people of 
Japan the various usetul arts, as practiced in the capital of 
Chr stendom. Physicans, military officers, professors of 
agriculture, geology and mining, and officers familar with 
the workings of a constitutional government are sent for ; 
and the men obtained are generally distinguished in their 
several branches. The steamship, the ruatiroad, the tele 
graph, the best pattern of breech-ioading firearms, and many 
other of the most valuable productions of moderna skill are 
ulready naturaliz d by these enterprising Islinders, Japan 
is advancing with a speed unexampled among heathen na- 
lions. 

So, also, the solidarity of the nations, as between them 
selves, is steadily and rapidiy progressing. All nations are, 
in a sense, flowing into one. That no nation is really and 
permanently benefited by the misfortune of another is more 
and more clearly understood every day. The preparation 
for a pantarchal unity of the nations is nearly complete; 





and, in fine, the solidarity of the two worlds, spiritual and 
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mundane, is the crowning tendency of the hour. Another 
year will hardly pass without new and surprising events 
bearing on this point. 
STEPHEN PrarL ANDREWS 
a ne ee, 
A CARD. 

Mrs. ANNA KIMBALL PARKER, Clairvoyant and Magretic 

Physician, 257 West Fifteenth strcet, New ‘York. 
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COURAGE TO DO RIGHT. 
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You may have courage, all of you, 
To start at honor’s call, 

To meet a fue, protect a friend 
Or face a cannon ball! 

To show the world one hero lives 
The foremost in the fivht 

Bat do you always manifest 


The courage to do right ? 


To answer, ** No,’’ with steady breath, 
Aud quick, unfaltering tongue, 

When fierce temptation, ever near, 
Her syren song has sung; 

To care not for the bantering tone, 
The jest or studied slight: 

Content if you can only have 
The courage to do right. 


To step aside from fashion’s curse, 
Or custom’s favored plan; 

To pluck an outcast from the street, 
Or help a fellow man, 

Ii not, then let us nobly try, 
Henceforth with all our might, 

In every case, to muster up 
The covrage to do right. 

Philadelphia, October 8, 1871. 
OOS 


OnE of the most interesting subjects discussed at the recent 
annual meeting of the british Social Science Association in 
Leeds, was the influence of imprisonment as now praciiced 
in repressing crime. Mr. Tallack, Secretary of the Howard 
Association of London, read a paper on the cellular system 
of Holland and Belgium, which is neither solitary confine- 
ment nor a gregarious system. ‘The writer deciared it to be 
the best syst:m of which we have any knowlcdge. A sub- 
sequent speaker said that it had justified itself by a trial of 
thirty-nine years in the Bristol, England, jail. Mr. Talack 
suid that the system was simply one of separation among 
the prisoners, and that eich prisoner had very much moie 
communication than in England witao instructors, chaplains, 
prison officials and visitors. He summed up its advantages 
as follows : 

‘* More deterrence than the congregate or semi-congregate 
system ; infinitely more of reformatory effect and of frec dom 
from corrupting influences ; more economy to the S.ate or 
the rate-payers by reason of the much shorter terms of con- 
finement necessary ; less breaking up or ruin of the prison- 
cr’s family by reason of shorter separation from them ; a 
better reccption of religious and secular instruction in 
prison; a greater impetus to activity in usefal and remun- 
erated labor; geneial exemption from contagious and epi- 
demic disvases ; greater security from escapes; far fewer 
causes for prison punishments, with entire ind. pendence of 
treadwheels and cranks; greater facilities for the observa- 
tion ard prompt detection of disexse or insanity ; protection 
to the prisoner on his discharge from future recognition by 
other prisoners, and a greaier eligibility for employment, 
anda far more eflectual qualification for a carcer of honest 
usefulness. But inasmuch as the best of systems might be 
liable to the worst abuse if not rightly administcred, so the 
cellular system, to be accompanied by success, as in Bel- 
gium and Holland, must be as vigilantly and unceasingly 
guarded, as it was there, against the neglect or misiakes 
which would convert it into the rigid solitary system—a sys- 
tem as evil as the other is good.” 

The Rev. W. Field read a paper on the English treatment 
—which is the American treatment—cf prisoners, and its 
result. Hesaid that short imprisonments sre fertile sources 
of crime. First offenses, he thought, ought to be dealt lightly 
with, but the penaity should increase with exch conviciion, 
snd a third sentence should invariably be to penal servitude. 
He gave some striking examples of frequent offend: rs whose 
punishment on the fourth conviction was | ghiter than on the 
third. Sir John Pakington having expressed the idea that 
Mr. Field’s rule that no person should even be committed 
for a shorter pertod than three months was excessively 
cruel, Dr. Wines made some r marks on the question, which 
were frequently interruptcd by cheers. He said that if the 
object of imprisonment was punishment, Sir John was per- 
fectly right, but the true purpose of prisons should not be 
puntive but reformatory, and in that sense three months 
was too short rather than too long aterm. Dr. Wines said 
further that of all the prisons in both Europe and America 
that he had visited, he found but twoin which be thought 
the vital and predominant end was reformation—the prison 
of Louvain and the House of Correction in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Hecould not even recoiimend the adoption of the 
Belgian system to its fullextent. The section adopted no 
resolu'ion on the subject, but the discussion wus full of in 
ier, Sting pulnts. 


Mary CROLL. 
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[ CONCLUDE that the principal reason that city people have 
fairer complexions, a freer, more clastic step, brighier eves 
and a more genteel uppearance fener iy than those who 
puss their lives on farms. is because tie former sare not 
tempted by pure air and much exercise to e& rmindize—not 
having very sharpappetties, but a beiter kuowledge of the 
laws waich govern good health, they are more odcrate and 
nicer in the selection of their food, being careful to partake 
only at proper intervals when require }. while ec aT ry Deo 
ple eat ravenously whatever is set before them, without re 
gard to time or digestion. Pork and other fat and grea-y 
provisions, often badly cooked (the cook being gen rally 
batly paid for filling a dozen situations in one, fur life’), 
enter Jargely into their supply and used in sue. quantities 
that ofien a tired system, after a hard day’s labor, fuils to 





properly periorm its office, throwing impurities to the sur. 
face of the skin, causing it to become yellow, rough, and 
often red and pimply—the persons duli, heavy and piodding 
Ih oppearahee., 

The beautiful city belle would prefer to die by the slow 
torturcs of fashion and starvation than spoil her be xuty by 
eating hearty, late and unhealthy meals. NELLIE W 
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TWO IFS. 


If it might only be 
That in the singing sea, 
The living lighted sea, 
There were a place for you to creep 
Away within the tinted weeds, and sleep, 
A cradled, curtained place for you 
To take the happy rest for two! 


And then if it might be 
Appointed unto me, 
(God knows how sweet to me!) 
To plunge into the sharp surprise, 
Of burning battle’s blood, and dust, and cries, 
And face the hottest fire for you, 
And fight the deadly fight for two! 
ELIZABETH STUAKT PHELPS. 
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WOMAN ITEMS. 








The authorities of Harvard College have refused 
the application of a Nashua lady, who desired two at- 
tend the law school. 


The ex-Empress Eugenie has been for some time 
engaged on a life of Mary Queen of Scots, which will 
shortly be published. 


Miss Kellogg has received a splendid offer to go to 
California for twenty-eight nights. Fifty thousand 
dollars and all expenses paid is the price. 


‘* Does the train start this evening at thirty-five 
minutes past six, as usual ’’’ asked an elderly dame 
of a railroad employe. ‘No, it leaves at twenty- 
five minutes to seven,’”’ was the reply. ‘* Dear me, 
dear me, how they do change these trains.” 


A young lady—Miss Kitty Anderson—voted at the 
recent election in Taylor County, Iowa. The Bedford 
Southwest says the judges of election decided that she 
had a legal right to vote, by virtue of the Fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 


In England, a majority of the persons signing the 
marriage register of the parish make their mark. A 
clergyman explains in a newspaper that this is not 
due to illiteracy wholly, but that one in five of the 
persons who thus sign themselves in his parish, do 
so because they are too drunk to write. 


Rev. Olympia Brown has begun a third year of suc- 
cessful pastorship in Bridgeport, Conn. Evidence e* 
prosperity may be found in an increase of the Sunday 
School from twenty-five to one hundred and twenty- 
five members. Thirty new pewholders have added 
to the financial condition of the church. 


An irdependent young woman, Josie Mitchell, 
poor herself, but having a number of rich relatives in 
Missouri, determined to make her own livelihood 
rather than be supported by others. She accordingly 
became a telegraph operator in St. Charles, and had 
not been there two years before she received a legacy 
of two hundred thousand dollars left her by an uncle. 


Marry! marry! marry! That's man’s eternal cry. 
Marry and settle down. Settle down intoa house— 
two-story back perhaps—settle down into a kitchen, 
a cook-stove, a wash-tub, a cradle! and so keep set- 
tling into a weary, worn, faded woman—on whom the 
male importuner, after five or ten years of his exclu- 
sive companionship, may look and congratulate him- 
self on having accomplished a successful ruin! 


German women figure prominently in business life. 
In Brussels, the sisters Everbert have the most exten- 
sive house in the world for the manufacture of fine 
lace. The wife of Dr. Dela Pierre, the chief of the 
Dental College of Belgium, is her husband's partner 
and associate in his professional labors. Dr. Henri- 
etta Heischield, of Berlin, is also a well-known and 
successful member of the dental profession. All 
through Germany the wives of professional men are 
bookkeepers for their husbands. 


Ata trial, not long since, one of the witnesses, an 
old lady of some eighty years, was closely questioned 
by the opening counsel relative to the clearness of 
her eyesight. ‘Can you see me?” said he. ‘ Yes,” 
was answered. ‘‘How well can you see me?” per- 
sisted the lawyer. ‘ Well enough,” responded the 
jady, ** to see that you are neithera negro, an Indian 
nor a gentleman.’’ The answer brought down the 
house. 

The following marriage certificate, drawn up by the 
Paris Conm.suune, may be considered a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of civilization in the nine- 
teenth century: French Repudlic.—Citizen Aret, son 
of Jean Louis Aret, and Citizeness Marie Saint en- 
gages herself to follow the above citizen wherever he 
may go, and always to love him.—AReEeT. MARIE 
Sarnt. Done before the undersigned. Paris, 27th 
April, 1871.—Facuavu. Larocue. This is republican 
eimplicity. 

New Socrery.—Louisville has a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Wives. Upwards of thirty 
members have been enrolled, and they propose to 
raise a fund to be used in enforcing the law to its 
fullest extent against wife beaters. If this does not 
effect a cure, the offender is to be treated on home- 
opathic principles. Whenever a man is known to be 
guilty of whipping his wife a warning notice is to be 
sent to him, anda repetition of the offense will in- 
sure him the kind attention of the society. 

Spurgeon delights in the etory of the genuine con- 
version of a servant girl. When she was asked, on 
joining the church, ‘*Are you converted?” ‘I hope 
so, sir.” ** What makes youthink you are really a 
child of God’ ** Well, sir, there is a great change in 
me from what there used to be.” “ What is that 
change?’ **I don’t know, sir: but there’s a change 
in all things; but there is one thing, l always sweep 
under the mats, now!” 

A good deal of attention has lately been attracted 
to the number of applications for divorce, or rather 
legal separation, in France, so that the following sta- 
tistical statement is not without interest: In 1869 the 
petitions for separation rose from 2,999, which waa 
the number in the previous year, to 3,056. Of these, 
2.611 came from the wife, and only 445 from the hus- 


band. Four-tenths of the whole number emanated 
from the working classes, 545 from landed proprietors, 
490 from peasante and 485 from the commercial classes. 
In 442 cases the judge succeeded in effecting a recon- 
ciliation, in 282 the petition was rejected, and in 
2,382 the decree of separation was pronounced. The 
reasons given in support of the petitions throw a 
strong light on the character of the lower classes of 
French society, being mainly for marital infidelity or 
cruelty, 


A lady in a letter from Liverpool says: ‘‘ Here, as in 
every other hotel in England, I found ladies at the 
bar, keeping the register of arrivals, and assigning 
rooms to guests, receiving payment of bills, etc. So 
in the telegraph office, and in all the stores and shops, 
young and well-dressed ladies form a large portion of 
the attendance. I was greatly struck with it, and be 
lieve it would be well for our people to adopt the cus- 
tom of thus furnishing employment to a large and 
most dependent class of our people. Wherever there 
is light and nimble work to be done, we found uni- 
versally ladies employed. In the extensive draper es- 
tablishment of Lee, in Livepool, frequented ad 
patronized by the nobility and wealthy of the nd, 
the long lines of counters were attended by sco es of 
beautiful young girls, tastefully dressed, ar d who 
were waiting upon the crowds of ladies anc gentle- 
men purchasing supplies.” 


The English workman’s wife is,in nine case out 
of ten, a woman of very imperfect or of no education, 
who knows next to nothing of domestic economy. 
Her principal idea of cooking is to take a joint to the 
neighboring baker and have it baked in his oven 
without trouble to herself. She does not know how 
to make soups, broths, stews or savory dishes, or how 
to convert a pound of meat, by the aid of vegetables 
and condiments, into a dish satisfying alike to the 
palates and stomachs of three or four or even half a 
dozen people. The Scottish women of the same 
class are much better instructed, and can do as much 
with half a crown in the sustenance of their families, 
without stinting them, as an English woman can with 
four or five shillings. 


Rev. Mrs. Hanaford is out ina card defining her 
position on woman suffrage, evidently brought about 
by what Miss Miles said when Mrs. Hooker called 
upon Mrs. Hanatord to address the Woman Suffrage 
meeting at the Temple, last Monday evening. Mrs. 
H. belongs to the American Association, who desire 
to enfranchise women by having a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, while Mrs. Victoria C. 
Woodhull originated the idea that the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments already conferred that 
boon. The remark that “I have nothing to do with 
the Woodhull tide of the question,’ whether in- 
tended as an insult or not, was considered so bya 
large portion of the audience, and belittled Mrs, Hana- 
ford. We have heard the matter spoken of by a score 
or more persons who attended the meeting, all who 
expressed themselves that it would have been in 
better taste for Mrs. Hanaford to have declined, if 
she did not wish to speak, and have let the matter 


the first thing requisite is unity.— New Haven (Ct.) 
Union. 

Gardening has long seemed to me an employment 
in which women would not only gain health and 
strength, but in which the most modest and retiring 
might find a most congenial occupation, and the pro- 
ducts of which are never depreciated because raised 
bya woman. A peck of peas has a certain market 
value not dependent upon the hands which raised 
them. A manengaged upon the same garment re- 
ceives $2 a day, not because of the amount or quality 
of the work, but because he is a man. It is doubtless 
true that in many cases the man does his work better 
than the woman; but it is not less true that in the 
majority of cases the difference in price grows out cf 
the difference in sex. So of the school; amaleteacher 
receives $1,000 a year, not because his moral in- 
fluence is better, not because the pupils learn more, 
but because he is a man. A woman teaches a sim- 
ilar school, and receives $400, not because her 
scholars learn less, but because she is a woman. 
Now, happily, all thia is avoided in gardening. 
A man whe would sell a beet is not obliged to 
puta Jabel, ‘“‘raised by a man, ten cents,” and upon 
another ‘“‘raised by a woman, four cents,’ but the 
article brings its market value. This is a great ad- 
vantage and one affording a special gratification to 
women of spirit. Besides, gardening is an occupa- 
tion requiring very little capital, and, except in the 
fancy departments, very little training. Near any of 
the cities a Woman can earn more upon half an acre of 
land, with four months’ work, than she can earn by 
sewing twelve months, saying nothing of the health- 
fulness of gardening and the unhealthfulness of sew- 
ing.—Dio Lewis. 


THE FIVE POINTS MISSION. 
61 Park Strret, N. Y., Nov., 1871. 

The Five Points Mission is making preparations for 
its Twenty-first Annual Thanksgiving Dinner. The 
Day School numbers nearly five hundred regular 
scholars. The Sunday School crowds our large ac- 
commodations. Ifeach circular should return to us 
one dollar, it would aid us very materially. Can you 
help us prepare such a dinner as will make glad these 
hundreds of children in our schools, and the many 
neglected Ones around us? Please look in upon us 
on the occasion, and enjoy the pleasure of seeing the 
poor made haapy. In behalf of the managers, J. N. 
SHAFFER. 

The Trustees of the Five Points House of Industry, 
No, 155 Worth street, New York, ask earnestly for a 
liberal response from the friends of the poor to enable 
them still to carry on the work, which for so many 
years has been sustained at the Five Points. The 
Treasury is largely overdrawn. More than three 
handred and fifty thousand meais have been given 
luring the past year; nearly one hundred thousand 





lodgings furnished, and two hundred and thirty-six 
, children are living in the Institution, being a larger 


rest there. If the women desire to obtain suffrage, - 





number than ever before. The Institution is de- 
pendent largely upon voluntary contributions, and 
the average monthly expenditure is nearly three 
thousand dollars, 





THE ENGLISH POOR. 

M. Taine, in his notes upon England, gives a ter- 
rible account of the extremes of human life, as they 
appear in the most neglected and poorest districts of 
the metropolis. Speaking of Shadwell, he describes 
‘*small streets, dusty courts infected by a smell of 
rotten rags,and tapestried with poor clothing and 


‘linen hung out todry. The children swarm, At one 


moment,’ says M. Taine, “ I had fourteen or fifteen 
around me, dirty, barefooted, the little sister carrying 
the baby in her arms, the nursling of a year old, with 
its bald, white head. Nothing can be more distress- 
ing to see than these white bodies, these flaxen 
tangles, these pasty cheeks plastered with dirt of 
long standing. They come running up, show- 
ing the gentleman to each other with curious and 
greedy gestures. The motionless mothers look out 
from the door-ways with lack-luster eyes. The nar. 
row dwelling may be seen within, often one single 
room, in which all is heaped together in the foul air. 
The houses often consist but of one story; they are 
low aud narrow hovels in which to sleepand die. 
What an abode in winter, when the window remains 
shut through continuous weeks of rain and fog! And 
that this brood may not die of hunger the father must 
not drink, must never be without work, must never 
be ill. Here and there is a heap of street-sweepings. 
Women were working among the rubbish. One of 
them, who is old and faded, had a short pipe in 
her mouth. They raised themselves from 
their work to look at me, showirg  bru- 
talized, disquieting faces, like female Yahoos; 
perhaps that pipe with a glass of gin is the 
last idea, which comes uppermost in their idiotic 
brain. Could any thing be found therein above the 
instincts and appetites of a savage or a beast of 
burden ? A miserable black cat, lank, lame and be- 
wildered, watched them out of the corners of its ter- 
rified eyes, and stealthily searched about a dust-heap ; 
the old woman followed it with looks as wild as its 
own, mumbling as she did so, and evidently calculat- 
ing that it represented two pounds or 80 of meat!” 
M. Taine thinks the street-boys of this part of Lon- 
don more wretched-looking and more repulsive than 
the Parisian ‘‘voyou,’’ and attributes this to the 
“climate being worse and thegin more murderous,”’ 


_— 


THE PROPOSITION. 





BY A CANDIDATE FOR THE BALLOT, 


He asked me if I'd have him, 
And I plainly told him no; 

He wanted whys and wherefores, 
But I would not please him so. 

A woman need not—need she ?- 
Distress herseif for life, 

Because some anxious fellow 
Should chance to want a wife 


He laughed, then frowned upon me, 
And said I was too curt; 

That if wit was more than smartness 
I was just a mite too pert. 

1 said it was his dullness— 
That my wit he could not see ; 

But I thought I'd make him smart, if 
He should ever marry me ! 


He said I'd better take him, 
I'd mi+s some other man, 
Then give the world to catch him 
When he'd changed his bridal plan. 
I said he needn't fear it— 
There was many a better match 
To light a bridal candle, 
When | had one to ** catch.” 


He said I'd better marry— 
Life was not always May ; 

That women don’t grow younger 
And prettier every day. 

But a woman ought not—ought she? 
To wed a lie for life, 

Because the right one’s missing, 
Or she cannot be his wife ? 


—— — _ 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN, 

This handsome and broad sheet is edited by that 
admirable poet and gallant soldier and brilliant jour- 
nalist, A. J. H. DUGANNE, who is at the same time 
one ot the leaders of reformatory thought in America 
and the world. Weare notof the Republican party, 
but we can’t say what we might beif the leaders of 
that party were all or many of them of the temper 
and purpose of this veteran champion of human 
rights in all spheres. Mr. Duganne believes in the 
mission of the Republican p&rty as a reform party 
destined to complete its work begun in the 
emancipation of the slaves, by the organiza- 


tion of industry and the establishment of 


justice throughout the land. We say God speed 
his efforts to plant republicanism upon that platform. 
He has a commanding position from which to operate 
‘n his work, as the editor and untrammeled director 
of the weekly organ of the great Republican Party in 
this metropolitan city and at this hour of Republican 
triumph. If we do net fully belicve in the possibility 
of accomplishing the radical work called for, within 
the bounded arena of either of the old parties, that is 
no reason why we should not recognize, and sympa- 
thize, in fact, with the best exertions of every true re- 
former who does think such achievements possible ; 
and if the dead corpses of the old style parties can be 
galvanized into life, we know of no voltaic battery so 
likely to effect the miracle as the fervid earnest- 
ness, the claritude and the convincing argumentation 
of the pen of a Duganne. Wecommend the Redii- 
can to all readers, as full of illustrations of what 
American political journalism should be at this hour 





We have neglected a duty in not noticing this new 
arm of reformatory progress earlier; and we confess 
that we felt the reproof when we read the following 
splendid tribute to the merits of his fellow-lanceman, 
in battle of truth : 

THEODORE TILTON Vs. “HOLY WILLIES.”’ 

“ While Theodore Tilton was content to pull in the 
traces of usage and dogma there could be no plaudittoo 
loud to encourage his voice and pen, He might count 
on Bowen for his Macwvas and on Greeley for his 
‘guide, philosopher and friend.’ But no sooner does 
Tilton’s independent soul respond to the sage moni- 
tion—‘Look into thy heart and write’—than he is 
straightway maranatha, and a ecore of ‘Holy 
Willies’ bewail his apostacy. And what is 
his offence? Has he denied his faith in 
God or man? Has he forsaken the cause of 
freedom’ Is he false in profession, or hypocritic in 
creed? No one accuses bim. But he bes simply, 
Yke a knight of old, taken up the gauntlet which a 
censorious world flung at the fa°e of a female who 
seeks, in this jostling community of ours, to finda 
busy place. He dares to demand that a woman 
shall be tried by the business laws and viewed by 
the business light wherewith we judge and decide 
upon a man. In recognizing Victoria Woodhull’s 
right to enter the stock-market or any other field of 
business life, as buyer or seller, he asks simply that 
her sex shall not be brought into the question at all. 
The firm of Woodhull & Claflin. as a business house, 
is neither male nor female. A bank or insurance 
company, having men and women for stockholders, 
is simply a corporation; no one hasaright to go 
beyond its charter, into the private life of its mem- 
bers. Aud yet it is permitted to every cowardly 
calumniator to go behind the business sign of 
Woodhall & Claflin in Broad street, and pursue 
the members of that firm from their office to their 
homes, and drag them out of those homes again into 
public print and even to the publie pillory. Why 
not set mouchards upon the track of other partners 
of other firms’ Why not follow the paths of a 
hundred bankers, and brokers, and merchants, and 
editore, from their places of business to their do- 
mestic circles, and with the same pertinacity that 
dogs the feet of two resolute women, whose only 
crime has been that they dared to ask judgment on 
their acts, in the arena of business, under the laws 
by which men are judged in the same arena’ Theo- 
do.e Tilton responds manfuily to that just and busi- 
ness-like demand; and at once the dogs of conserva- 
tism yelp at him. He is a ‘*free-lover’—he is an 
‘infidel’—he is a ‘communist.” But with a pluck 
that does him honor, Tilton turns upon his tra- 
ducers, maintains his individualism,and asserts his 
right to be his own interpreter of laws that are based 
on usage, and his own judge of questions that in- 
volve the choice of right or wrong. He may be en- 
thusiastic; he may berash; he may be wrong; but 
he is gallant and frank and must be awarded what he 
claims, a fair field fora fair contest. In reply to the 
charge of sympathy with Commudaism, he answers 
as follows : 


* You denounce me asa Communist. Yes, Iam. I 
accept your indictment as ] would a rosette, and wear 
itin wy button-hule. Inever saw Henri Delescluze, 
but he was a man after my own veart; and I mourn 


him asI would any other hero or martyr. Communism 
is notagrarianism, as many people ignurautly imayiue; 
it is republicanism, and Americans ought everywhere 
tohonorit. The Commune oilered to France what the 
Republic refused it—nameiy, local self government, 


Among all the semi-succes-ful frauds of cur time, the 
greatestis the pretended Republic of which Uhicis is at 
the head to-day, and of which I tyayst he will be atthe 
foot to-morrow. The atrocities in Paris did not come 
from the Commune, but from Versaiiles. It was the 
Commune, vot the Repablic, that shouid have tri- 
umphed, A few writers and speakers among us have 
had the courage to applaud the Commune; such as 
Wencell Phillips, Charies A. Dane, George Wilkes 
and John Kussell Young; and I rejoice to remember 
that:.ot one of these cicar-headed men was alead of 
myself, either with voice or pen, in vindicating the 
noblest attempt at political liberty which Europe 
ever suw or crushed. But the Commune will yet 
arise and reign! God speed it!” 


-_ ———e 
oe 


RESOLUTION, 





If you've any task to do, 

Let me whisper, iriend to you, Do it. 
If you've anything toray, 

True and needed, yay or nay, Say it. 


If you have anything to love, 
As a blessing from above, Love it. 


~ 
If some hollow creed you doubt, 
Though the whole world hoot and shout, 
Doubi it, 
If you know what torch to light, 
Guiding others through the night, Light it. 


If you've any debt to pay, 
Rest you neither night nor day, Pay it. 


If you’ve any joy to hold, 
Next your heart, lest it get cold, Held it 


If you’ve any grief to meet, 
At the loving Father's feet, Mect it. 


If you're given light to see, , 
What a child of God should be Be it. 


Whether life be bright or drear. 

There's & Message sweet and clear 

Whispered down to every eur, Hear it. 
~Harper’s Magazine. 


~_— oe 


WoopuvuL, & CLariin’s WrErEKty is one of the 
most energetic, earnest, go-ahead papers of the time. 
It handles everything, and is afraid of nothing, and 
we don’t know whether most to admire the spirit 
with which it meets depreciation and dispraise or 
the bold philosophy which suggests a way out of se 
many political and social complications.— Charleston 
Republican. 

* WooDHULL & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY is a bold reformer 
and well written paper. Its arguments on the suffraye 
are unanswerable,—Sigua City Times. 
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Monsieur ANToOINE. By Grorek Sanv. With 
eleven illustrations. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Publisher-, Philadelphia, Pa. 


There are very {.w novels equal to this work ; in- 
deed there are few writers of fiction who can com- 
pare with the authoress of *‘ Consuelo” in all that 
gives charms to romance. Her style is perfect. As 
her subjects are grand, for George Sand ever seeks to 
teach some nobie lesson, so her writing never falls 
below the occasion. It seems prose poetry, and yet 
her imagination never masters her logic, but is sub- 
ordinatea to her common sense. 


This work has a peculiar interest to us. It portrays 
the Commune of the intellectual socialists of France. 
[t breathes the warmest sympathy with those who 
struggle for the equal rights of mankind—for a uni- 
vereal brotherhood. 

There is much food for reflection in this story. The 
reader will soon discover that the social revolution 
into which we Americans are entering is but a symp- 
tom of a general uprising of the people against op- 
press.on and social tyranny. 





A Complete Vinegar-Making Apparatus 
for $5. 
A NEW INVENTION. THE QUICK WAY. 
EVERY FAMILY WILL HAVE ONZE. 
For information, address 
DR. SMYTHE, Alfred Centre, N. Y. 








SOBER, ACTIVE, TRUSTWORTHY, OLD 
“& Soldier, single and well educated, desires any 
situation. Pecuniary security can be given. 
Address OMEGA, 
Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly. 
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SAM'L BARTON, HENRY ALLEN. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 BROAD STREET. 


Stocks, Bonds and Gold bought and gold on con- 
mission. 


—- 


NOW READY. 


AMOURS DIVINES: 


OR 


LOVE SCENES IN THE ‘ORIENT. 


—- 


I, Mary Magdalene. 
It, Salome. 
III. Martha and Mary. 
IV, Joanna, 


A Remarkable Production. 


Pronounced by some to be * blasphemous and hor- 
rible ;”’ by others “tender and beautiful.” 

These poems are truly startling, original, daring, 
and yet naive, pathetic and full of sou). 


‘*Men are but instruments 
Which God doth play; and those he fingers most 
We call inspired or breathed upon.” 
Price 50 cents. Liberal discount to the trade. 
For sale everywhere. 


w. E. HILTON, 
Publisher’s Agent, . 


12S Nassau St., New York. 
ANOTHER BOOK. o 
ADDRESS TO THE WHITED sSEP- 
TLCHERES, 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

i. There is a personal God, who ordered and rules 
the universe. We believe in Him. 

2. We are of God—our bodies of His body—our 
souls of His soul—our sptrits of both. 

3 We live forever as we are—death is a change of 
clothing only. The dead, 80 called, are living. They 
walk about as we do; in the form, guard and converse 
with their friends, 

_ We are each entitled to as much of the earth as 
we have need—no more. Whatever we have in ex- 
cess is the property of others, and should be restwred 
to the owners. So also as to self-control and the man- 
agement of affairs, 

5 Every one should be busied in productive indus- 
try. Idlenessisacrime tothe rich no less than to 
the poor. The surplus of storekeepers, grocers, bro- 
kers, and other middlers constitute dead weight, and 
they should be transferred to useful occupations. 
Like gamblers and prostiiutes, they keep the people 
poor. They cost too much. , 

6. We ought to be just. We wish to be so. Bat 
when we know that nine-tenths of the best men, and 
nearly half of the finer women, including many ma- 
trous,are unchaste,the few remaining pure men and the 
many pure women ought to place all the unchaste on 
alike basis. Why close our doors on a “fallen” wo- 
man, who fell because she was forced to, and who 
remains so because she can’t help it, while we cor- 
dially invite the “fallen” man who fell because he 
Wished to, and remains because he desires it? Why 
deny to woman a partin public affairs, and the con- 
trol of herself in business, notwithstanding a major- 
ity of women are purer, be'ter and wiser than men * 

7. There is but one truth. It is the harmonious 
co-operation of intelligences in maintenance, develop- 
ment and administration. Wherefore, let the living 
machinery of the world, now out of gear, be suffered 
to adjust itself. It will then operate harmoniously, 
and with great strength and beauty of performance. 

The propelling power is God Almighty. Fear not. 
fe will preserve its movements and direct its uses— 
keep it oiled, buraished and delightful to look upon. 
And menand women, old and young—all, everywhere, 
will be more Christlike, pure and noble, and enjoy 
more of the good things of life than ever yet was 
known. ‘The sexes will enjoy more, children more, 
husbands and wives more, teachers and pupils more ; 
Officers, farmers, merchants, divines, physicians, law- 
Vers, peenters, poets, philosophers, artists, and, in 
fine, all, everywhere, will have that which few have 
ever had—perfect enjoyment of everything natural 
and sound, with the approval of good conscience and 
of God, JONATHAN EDWAKDS. 

New Yorg, October, 1871. 
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CIRCULAR. 


To those residing at a distance and wishing to ob- 





taina SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH, I would inform that 
I have been very successful in obtaining likenesses, 


by having simply a picture of the sitter, in taking a 


copy of which the spirit form appears by the side of 


it. It will be necessary for those who intend sending 
to me toinclose their own card photograph or any one 
else’s to whom the spirit form desired, was known or 
thought, of having a natural affinity by the law of 
love or affection, and to mention the date, the day 
and the hour that said picture should be copied by 
me, calculating the time a week or ten days from the 
day that I should receive the order, so that the person 
of the picture would, at tbat time, concentrate his or 
her mind on the subject. The difference in time will 
be calculated by me. Particular attention is expected 
to this requirement, as muuh of the success of obtain- 
ing a strong and well-detined picture depends on the 
harmony of the Positive and Negative forces of the 
parties concerned. 
As itis seldom that I succeed in getting the Spirit 
form until I have taken anumber of negatives (con- 
suming both time and chemicals), lam obliged to fix 
the price at $5 per half dozen. 

Those sending pictures to be copied must inclose at 
the same time the required amount. 


Respectfully yours, 
WM. H. MUMLER, 
170 West Springfield street, Boston, Mass. 
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DR.H. SLADE, 


(Clairvoyant,) 





AND 


Je SIMMONS, 


210 West Forty-third street, N. Y¥. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 9 A.M. TO 9 P. M. 
NOT OPEN SATURDAY. 


— . — a —_— 


MARRIAGES 


AND OTHER CLERICAL FUNCTIONS PER- 
FORMED BY 


H. TALLKE, 


98 St. Mark’s Place, near Ist avenue, 
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MRS. D. Ss. LOZIER, M. D., 


Dean of the New York Medical Col- 
lege for Women. 


Office hours, 11 a.m. till 4 Pp. Mm. 361 West 34th 
street, betweefi 8th and 9th avenues. 


ANNA rw MBALL, Mi. D., 
257 WEST FIFTEENTH STREEKT, 


Near Eighth avenue. 





Office Mours from Ito 8 P, Mi. 


Electrical and Magnetic Treatment given when de- 
sired. 
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CHARLES H. FOSTER, 
TEST MEDIUM. 
16 East Twelfth street, N. ¥. 


JUST ISSUED! 


The Most Elegant Book of the Season. 





ENTITLED 


Poems of Progress. 
BY LIZZIF DOTEN. 
Author of 


‘** POEMS FRO THE INNER LIFE,” 


Which have been read and admired by thousands in 
Europe and America. 


In the new book will be found all the new and beau- 


tifal inspirational poems 
GIVEN BY MISS DOTEN 


Since the publication of the previous volume. The 


new volume has a 
SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING 
Of the talented authoress. 
EVERY SPIRITUALIST! 
EVERY FREE-THINKEIL:! 
EVERY REFORMER! 
Should have a copy of this new addition to poetic 
literature. 
NO LIBRARY IS COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
Orders should be forwarded at once. 


PRICE—$1 50, postage 20 cents. Ful! Gilt, $2 00. 


WM. WHITE & CO., 


Publishers, 
158 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





R4>> RECKONING, or the Art of Per. 
forming Arithmeticel Calculations aimost in- 
stantaneousiy. Any one can learn and apply. The 
famous ** Lightning Calculator’s” exhibitions (same 
system) Were the marvel of thousands. Secret was 
lately sold for $1. In book form, enlarged, only 
OR nga ‘ - 
2) Cents 


JESSE HANEY & Co.. 119 Nassau St.. N. Y 


NOW READY. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN: 


A Code of Directions for Avoiding most of 
the Pains and Dangers of Child-bearing. 
Edited by M. L. Holbrook, M. D., Editor 
of “ The Herald of Health.” 


Contents: 1. Healthfalness of Child-bearing. 2. 
Dangers of Preventions. 3. Medical opinions as to 
Escaping Pain. 4. Preparation for Maternity. 5. 
Exercise During Pregnancy. 6. The Sitz Bath and 
Bathing generally. 7. What Food to Eat and what to 
Avoid. 8 The Mind During Pregnancy. 9. The 
Ailments of Pregnancy and their Remedies. 10. Fe- 
male Physicians, Anewsthetics. 

To which are added: 

1. The Husbend’s Duty tohis Wife. 2. Best Age 
for Rearing Children. 3. Shall Sickly People become 
Parents. 4. Small Families 5. Importance of 
Physiological Adaptation of Husband and Wife. 6. 
Celibacy. 7%. Effects of Tobacco on Offspring. 8 
Latest Discoveries as to the Determining the Sex of 
Offspring. 9. Father's vs. Mother's Influence on the 
Child. 10. Shall Pregnant Women Work. 11. Effects 
of Intellectual Activity on Number of Offspring. 12. 
Important Testimony. 


This little work has been prepared with great care, 
with the hope of rendering’ an important aid to 
prospective mothers, and to reduce to the lowest 
minimum the sufferings of rearing chi'dren. The 
directions are all euch as have been thoroughly 
proved to be good, and they are so simple that they 
can be easily followed. A very large number of culti- 
vated and distinguished persons in this country and 
England have adopted the methods here laid down 
with the best results; thousands more if they but 
knew them might reap the same benefit. In the Ap- 
pendix are discussed many important questions 
which all should understand, 

The price by mail, $1 00, puts it within the reach 
of all. 


Address WOOD & HOLBROOK, Publishers, 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


TRUE CIVILIZATION. 
PART L 
(Formerly entitled “ Equitable Commerce.”’) 
Fourth Edition. 117 12mo pages. Price, post-paid, 
5U cents. 
J. WARREN, 
Cliftondale, Masa. 











Address, 








697 BROADWAY. BROADWAY 697. 


IERCY’S PATENT SULPHUR AND MEDI- 

cated Vapor Baths, (established, 1848.) 697 

Broadway (Corner of 4th St., Waverley Place), New 
York. 

Now corceded to be the great curative of the are, 
for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, NERVOUS AND 
GENERAL DEBILITY, ALL CUTANEOUS AND 
SKIN DIEASES. 

They give immediate relief in LIVER, KIDNEY 
and LUNG DISEASES. Egqualize the circulation, 
cleanse and purify the blood, invigorate and 
strengthen the constitutien. They cure the most 
yiolent COLDS, INFLUENZA, etc. Asa luxury they 
are equal to any aqueous vtath in the world. They 
are recommended and approved by the medical 
faculty. Thousands of our best citizens have tested 
and proved their healing qualities, as may be seen by 
calling at the old establishment. 

The medications used are Uifferent from those in 
any other Baths in the city. 

Rooms for Ladies or Gentlemen open from 9 A. M. 
to% P. M. all seasons of the year. Administered by 
Doctor Piercy. 

N. B.—No danger ot taking cold. 

Portable Baths lor Private Houses furnished ai short 
notice. 





R EW YORK CENTRAL AND HUD- 
Pi SON RIVER RAILROAD.—Trains will leave 
Thirtieth street as follows: 

8a.m., Chicago Express, Drawing-room cars at- 
tached. 

10 a. m., Special Drawing-room Car Express. No 
accommodation for way passengers except in Draw- 
ing-room cars. 


ing-room cars attached. 

4p.m., Montreal Express, Drawing-room cars at- 
tached. 

6 p. m., First Pacific Express, with Sleeping cars 
through to Watertown, Syracuse and Canandaigua. 
(Daily.) 

8 p. m., Second Pacific Express, with Sleeping cars 
attached, for Rochester and Buifalo; also tor Chicago, 
via both L. 8S. and M. C. Railroads; for-St. Louis, via 
Toledo; and Louisville, via Indianapolis. (This train 
will leave at 6 p. m. on Sundays.) 

ll p. m., Night Express, Sleeping cars attached. 
Ja.m., 2and5 p. m., Poughkeepsie trains. 
2a. m., 4:15 and 6:40 p. m., Peekskill trains. 

5:30 and 6:10 p, m., Sing Sing trains. 
6:40, 7:30, 9:10 and 10:15 a. m., 12 m., 1:30, 3, 4:25, 
'10, 8:10 and 11:30 p. m.,. Yonkers trains, 
9a. m., Sunday train for Poughkeepsie. 
C. WH. KENDRICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 
New Yorks, Dec. 5, 1870. 


THE COMMUNIST 


Is a monthly peper devoted to Liberal Communism 
and Social Reform. 
Fifty cents a year. Specimen copies sent free to 
all. Address ALEXANDER LONGLEY, 
23 South Eighth street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Highest Cash Prices 


PAID FOR 
OLD NEWSPAPERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; 
OLD PAMPHLETS of every kind; 
OLD BLANK-BOOKS AND LEDGERS that are 
written full: 
and all kinds of WASTE PAPER from Bankers 
Insurance Companies, Brokers, Patent-Medi- , 
cine Depots, Printing-Offices, Book bind- 
ers, Public and Private Libraries, 
Hotels, Steamboats, Railroad 
Companies, and Express 
Offices, &e. 
JOHN C, STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann street, N. Y¥. 
oS 120 





10:40 a. m., Northern and Western Express, Draw- 


—_—— 
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FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
DINING ROOMS 


23 New Street and 60 Broadway 
AND 


76 Muiden Lane and 1 Liberty Si. 


Mr. Kurtz invitee to his cool and comfortably fur- 
nished dining apartments the down-town public, as- 
suring them that they will always find there the 
choicest viands, served in the most elegant style, the 
most carefully selected brands of wines and liquors, 
as well as the most prompt attention by accomplished 


waiters. 67-79 








RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS, 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 


Sold by all BLS av zo Cents. 


IN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 











MERCHANTS 


WHO SEEK 
FIRST-CLASS TRADE 


are invited to 


ADVERTISE IN 


THE SEASON. 


It circulates largely among the most refined 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES, 
TRAVELERS, ART FANCIERS, 








SOJOURNERS AT WATERING PLACES, 
LIFE INSURANCE PATRONS, 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND LITERARY CLUBS 
and the better classes of society generaily. 
At the prices charged, the Srason is the best and 
CHEAPEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
IN NEW YORK! 


J. M. HODGSON, 





FLORIST AND GARDENER, 


No. 403 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Corner of Thirty-seveuth street, 


NEW YORK. 


N\ EW YORK AND NEW HAVEN 
4 RAILROAD. 

SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
COMMENCING JUNE 20, 1870. 
Passenger Station in New York, corner of Twenty- 
seventh street and Fourth avenue. Eutrance 
on Twenty-seventh street. 

TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK, 

For New Haven and Bridgeport, 7. 8 (Ex.). 11:30 a. 
m.; 12:15 (Ex.), 3 (Hx.), 3:45, 4:30, 5:5u and 8 (Ex.) 





». Mm. 
' For Milford, Stratford, Fairfield. Southport and 
Westport, 7, 11:30 a. m. ; 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 p. m. 

For Norwalk, 7, 8 (Ex.), 9, 11:30 a. m_ ; 12:15 (Ex.). 3 
(Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 (Ex.), 5:30, 6:30 and 8 (Ex.) p. m. 

For Darien, 7, 9, 11:30 a. m.; 34:5, 4:30, 5:30 and 6,30 
», Mm. 

, For Stamford, 7, 8 (Ex.), 9. 11:50 a. m.; 12:15 (Ex.), 
2:15, 3 (EEx.), 3:45, 4:30 (Iex.), 4:45, 5:30, 6:50, 7:15, 8 ex.) 
p. Tm, 

For Greenwich and intermediate stations, 7, 9, 11:30 
am. ; 2:15, 3:45, 4:45, 5:30, 6:30, 7:15 p. m. 

Sunday Mail Train leaves Twenty seventh atreet, 
New York, at 7 p. m. for Boston, via both Springtield 
Line and Shore Line. 

CONNECTING TRAINS 

For Boston, via Sjringficid, $a m., 3 and 8 p. m. 

For Boston, via Shore Line, 12:15, & p. m. 

For Hartford and Springtield, 8 a. m., 12:15, 2, 4:30 
p. m, to Hartford, 8 p. m. 

For Newport, R. I., 12:15 p. in. (Ex.), connecting 
With steamer across Narragansett Bay, arriving at 6:50 
p. m. 

For Connecticut River Railroad, % a. m., 12:15 p. m. 
to Montreal, 3 p. m. to Northampton. 

For Hartford, Provideuce, and Fishkill Ruilroad, & 
a m.; 12:15 p. m. 

For Shore Line Railway, at § a. m. to Norwich and 
Providence: 12:15, 3; to New London, 8 p. m 

For New Haven and Northampton Railroad, 8 a m.: 
3p. m. to Northampton and Williamsbergh 

“or Housatonic Railroad, 8 a. m. and 3 p. m 

For Naugatuck Railroad, 8 a. m., 3p. m., and 1:50 
p. m. to Waterbury. 

For Danbury and Norwalk Railroad, 7 a. m., 12:15 
and 4:30 p. m. 

For New Canaan Railroad, 7 a. m.: 12:15, 4:3 
5:30 p. m. 

Commodions Sleeping Cars attached to# p.m. t 
and also to Sunday Mail Train on either Line. Dray 
mng-Room Car attached to the 8 a.m.and 3 p m 
trains, JAMES H. HOYT, Superintendent 
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LOCKWOOD & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 94 Broadway, 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING 


Including the purchase and sale on commission of 
GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY BONDS, STOCKS 
AND OTHER SECURITIES. 


BUSINESS, 





BOWLING GREEN 


SAVINGS BANK, 


SEM? ANNUAL INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 
SIX PIER CENT. 
on all suma entitled thereto will be paid depositors 
on and after July 20. 
De i of any sum from 10 cents to $10,000 will be 
receive 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. FREE OF GOVERN- 
MENT TAX. 
Interest on new deposits commences first of every 
month. w HENRY th President. 
ALTER ROCHE, r : 
Reeves E. Seumes, Secretary. 


H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., 
-- DRY GOODS, CARPETS, 


HOSIERY AND WHITE GOODS, LACES AND 
EMBROIDERIES, 


YANKEE NOTIONS, 
FLANNELS AND BOOTS AND SHOES, 
CHURCH, WORTH AND WEST BROADWAY, 
NEW YORE. 


FRANCIS D. CLARK, 
DESKS 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 








Late of £1 Cedar stre-t. NEW YORK. 





1872. OUR MOTTO IS_ I872. 


IMPROVEMENT! 


The American Spiritualist 


Will be greatly improved and 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 
JANUARY I, 1872. 

PRICE ONLY $2.80 PER YEAR. 





GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE! 


WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY, 


A sixteen-page paper, will be sent one year without 

extra charge, to every new subscriber to the 
AMERICAN SPiRITUALIST 

before January 1, 1872. 

Also, to present subscribers, who will renew their 
eubscriptions for another year before January 1, 1872, 
we will send a copy of 

WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY 
Free for one year. 

Our Foreign Correspondence will be a most inter- 
esting feature, as some of the ablest minds in Europe 
have been engaged to correspond regularly for this 


jourral. 


We also present astonishingly low ciab rates. 
THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST, WOODHULL & 
CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY, and THE LY( EUM BAN- 
NER all sent one year for only $3.25! 

The regular price of the three papers would be 
$5.50. We have arranged this Club List to assist the 
LYCEUM BANNER, our children’s paper, the office, 
material, etc., of which was recently entirely destroyed 
in the great Chicago fire. 

THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST, besides being 
published Weekly, will be issued on the same day 
froin offices established in seven large cities on this 
continent, ae follows: 

Cleveland, Ohio; Washington, D.C.; Boston, Mass.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Louisville, Ky.; San Francisco, Cal. 
Central Office, New York City. 


Agents wanted in every State and Territory to can- 
vass for the AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST. to whom 
liberal compensation wil! be given. 

For the present, and until further notice, ail matters 
of business and other communications eshon!d be ad- 
tressed to 

A. A. WHEELOCK, Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE 


HEHERCULES 


MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 


UNITHD STATES 





23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 
ALL POLICIES ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWED IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH. 


JAMES D. REYMERT, President. 
AARON C. ALLEN, Secretary. 


LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH. 


D. REYNOLDS BUDD, Aast.-Secretary. 


J. JAY WATSON, Sup't Agencies. 


Working Agents Wanted in all the States. 
APPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHE, Sup’t German Department, 


HEBERN CLAFLIN, Gen. Agent fer Illinois and Missouri, office N 


No. 230 Grand Street. 
0. 5, No. 166 Washington st., Chicago, Il. 





BALL, BLACK & CO, 


$6 & 507 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


ARE OPENING THEIR NEW INVOICES 


IMPORTED WATCHES 


AND 
CHAINS. 


AGENTS FOR 


Waltham Watch 


IN BEST VARIETIES. 


— ~ SE em oe + 


S A K ES ° 
MARVIN & CQV’S 


ARE THE BEST. 


265 BROADWAY. 


The 


Mrs. Laura Cuppy y Smith. 


This lady, who has spent six years in California, re- 
ceiving the ‘hi; vhest encomiums from the press of the 
Pacific coast, cannot fail to please Associations during 

un earnest, eloquent and entertaing lecture. 
SUBJECTS 
I.—Woman in the Home, the Church and the State. 
I1.—One of the World’s Needs. 
Ill.—The Religion of the Future. 


This lady pronounced a remarkable address last 
night at the Hall opposite the Academy of Music. 
Remarkable because of the extreme beauty of lan- 
guage and opulence of fancy, and interesting on ac- 
count of its tender and grateful sentimeut.— 7he Daily 
American Flag, San Francisco. 

Walking majestically through the splendid gardens 
of literature and philosophy. culling, as she went rap- 
idly on, the richest gems of inspired genius ; riveting 
the profound attention of all her charmed hearers. 
Such a woman you seldom meet. Her praises are on 
the tongues of all the people — Omaha Tribune. 


TER Ms—$50 AND EXPENSES. 
All appiications should be addressed, 
The American Literary Bareau, 
C. M. ane LSFORDP, Manager, 
60 8. Clark etreer, Chicago, I11., 
Lb. W. W ILL IAMS. Manager, 
119 Washington street, Boston, Mase., 
Or, C. 8S, CARTER, Secretary. 
182 Nassau street, New York City. 


| 





CHICKERING & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES. 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest 


Prices, 
And upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 
CHICKERING & SONS, 

NO. 11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
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TIFFANY & CO., 
UNION SQUARE. 


SECOND FLOOR NOW OPEN. 


Bronze, Majolica 
ROYAL WORCESTER AND OTHER FINE 


PORCELAIN. 
London Cut and Bagrert Glass. 


eS 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL EDITED BY 
THEODORE TILTON, 


Devoted to the Free Discussion of all Living 
(Juestions in Church, State, Society, Litera- 
ture, Art and Moral Reform. 





PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 
IN NEW YORK. 
Price Three Dollars a Year, Cash in Advance. 





Mr. TiLtTon, having retiredfrom Taz INDEPENDENT 
and THe BrRookLyN Darty Union, will hereafter 
devote his whole Editorial labors to THz GoLpEN 
AGE, 





Persons wishing to subscribe will please send their 
names, with the money, immediately, to 


THEODORE TILTON 
P. O. Box 2,848, 
NEW YORK ClTY. 





— — 
BANKING HOUSE 
OF 
VTIZE BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 
14 WALL STREET. 


KOUN 





Four per cent. interest allowed on a!! deposita 
Collections made everywhere. 
Orders for Gold, Government and other secnrities 


erecuted, 


ee eee ee 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
BANKERS, 


No. 11 Nassav Street, 





issue CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELERS in EUROPE, and available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, also for use in the UNITED STATHS, 
WEST INDIES. Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS to 
LONDON, PARIS and CALIFORNIA, 





MAXWELL & CO., 





Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


New Yor«. 





WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


—— <= + — ee. 
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G. EBBINGHOUBEN. G. A. WIDMAYER. J. BAUMAN, 


G. EBBINGHOUSEN & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 


NEW WAREROOMS: 


197 AND 199 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


Betweert Twenty-first and Twenty-second 


etreets, 


where will be found an elegant assortment of al! the 
modern styles of first-class and plain Furniture, suit- 
able for the Mansion or Cottage. 

Having greater facilities than heretofore, we can 
offer large inducements to our numerous patrons 

The stock in our new establishment will be very 
extensive, embraciny every variety of style and finish, 
and of first-class werkmanship. 


CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY 


AND 


Dining-Room Furniture, 


IN ROSEWOOD, WALNUT AND FANCY WOODS. 
We also pay particular attention to Interior Deco. 
rations, Mirrors, Cornices, Curtains, Lambrequins, 
Bedding, ctc., and fit up Offices, Banks, Ships, 
Steamers or Hotels, to order, at short notice. 

Having had an experience of twenty-eight years in 
the trade, we can assure our patrons that we maau- 
facture good articles, of the most fashionable designs, 
which we offer at prices usually paid for inferior 
qualities and styles. 

Parties intending to furnish houses or parts of 
houses will find it to their interest to favor us with a 
call before purchasing elsewhere. From our ample 
stock we can fill any order at short notice. 

Grateful for past favors, we hope, by fair dealing 
and low prices, 
patronage 

Furniture of any kind made to order. 
and estimates farnished if requested, 


ss *P. & SELLEW., 


DESKS, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 
No. 108 FULTON STREET, 


to merit a continuance of your 


Sketches 








NEW YORE 
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